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Views of the New York School Superinten- | 
dents. 
[From the Annual Report, 1876.] 





Sup’t Krmpp.e says of the courses of study :— 
“The following is a brief sammary of the most important | 
of the changes made. In the primary school course the | 
topics under reading, penmanship, drawing, and object les- : 
sons, have been re-arranged, with some additions and omis- | 
sions. In learning to read, the children will not be permit | 


good judgment, and, what is more, good sense, on the part 
of the teacher, so as to adapt it to the mental status of the 
pupil. 





An overgrown boy or girl in one of the primary 
grades seriously exercised in distinguishing red from blue, 





it not for the feeling of segret that, while this useless exer- 


cise is given, the child is using bis opportunity of acqua’ring | 


the essentis] elements of a schvol education. The limita | 
tions as to the time to be devoted to this and every other 
branch of ‘nstruction prescribed by the new course, will, it 
is to be hoped, entirely banish this abuse from the primary 
schools.”’ 

Sup’t. FANNING says :— 

“In respect to Reading there is a deficiency in naturalness, | 
vocal modulation, and emphasise, the chief improvement be | 
ing in “ distinctness of articulation.” In the pronounciation 
of words, wuch careiul instruction is needed, and recom- 
mends a more frequent use of special pronouncing exercises, 
the words selected for the purpose being such as are apt to 
be pronounced more correctly. 

In Spelling, the miscellaneous words required by the 
course of study need to be carefully selected and properly 
graded. Some of the lists in the hands of the teachers, 
while containing many suitable words, are not graded as ju. 


ted, by the new course, to waste their time in useless and | diciously as they might be. Doubtless some of these lists 
impracticable phonetic lessons, the latter being confined , Were somewhat hastily prepared ; but the skill and experi- 
within the just limits of their practical value as a drill in| ence of our principals and class teahhers will cause them, 








articulation. In arithmetic the attempt has been made to} 
adopt a course which, while it affords a sufficient amount of | 
intellectual discipline, and of material for the development | 
of ideas pertaining to number, does not retard the progress 
of the pupils in practical work. Penmanship has been 
carried down to the third grade; and the exercises pres- 
cribed in all the grades are such aa will enable the pupils | 
to advance as rapidly as possible in learning to write, not 
merely to execute a neat copy of letters or short unconnect- 
ed words. The drawing prescribed for this part of the 
course is designed to prepare the pupils more completely 
than before for the higher work prescribed in the grammar 
schools, and recognizes more fully the industrial element, 
as required by the recently enacted law of this State. Ob- 
ject lessons, which in the former course occupied a position 
far too prominent, and consumed, in many cases uselessly, 
a Jarge part of the time of the pupils, have been circum- 
scribed, and the unnecessary minuti@ formerly prescribed 
have been excluded. The importance of this kind of in 
struction is by no means underrated; but, in the new course, 
the fact is fully recognized that time in school should not 
be spent in giving formal instruction tv children in things 
a knowledge of which they must inevitably acquire by the 
natural and unaijed exercises of their faculties ; and more- 
over that it is of no use, but rather a source of injury, to 
teach children, either with or without objects, to pronounce 
difficult technical terms, wijich have no relation either to 
their own vocabulary of words, or to the ordinary range of 
their observation. Intelligent teaching does not require 
this special use of objects as a means of illustration except 
within certain narrow limits, but rather that the ideas 
which the young pupils have acquired by «bservation out 
of school shou!d be made the basis of the instruction which 
they «re to receive from the teacher in school. Under the 
misapplication of this system, and the misconstruction of 
its proper place in the course, pupils of from seven to ten, 
or sometimes twelve years of age, have been allowed to 
spend much valuable time in simply learning, for instance, 
the formal definition of a parallelogram, the minute des— 
cription of a pin, ot a piece of sponge, or of an orange, or 
in a lengthy enumeration of the parts of the human body, 


I trust, to be speedily revised and improved. 

In respect to Definitions; that, in some cases, this branch 
of instruction has not received sufficient attention in con- 
nection with the reading lessons, Of course, a neglect to 
teach the proper meaning of the words of the reading les- 
sons must effect unfavorably the reading itself, since no 
piece can be well read that is not understood, 

In respect to Penmanship :—there is more systematic in- | 
struction in penmanship than formerly. Intelligent teach- 
ers very generally make suitable use of the blackloards or 
wall-slates in preliminary directions, and in instruction in 
connection with each exercise in penmanship. Many of the 
faults heretofore noticed have been corrected; and even 
those found hitherto to be the most difficult of correction— 
faulty positions and awkward modes of holding the pen— 
are not as prevalent as in former years, No longer do we 
find, in any considerable number of our schools, “ trial 
papers” so long or so much used as to consume or waste the | 








surveying the whole writing field, I have found marked 
contrasts in the degree of progress and the character of re- 
sults in this important branch. 


Results were reached in 
some schools, and throughout all grades, tlat in some other 


or in repeating that “ a square contains four sides and four | schools would be looked upon as unattainable. There is no 
square corners,” would present an amusing spectacle, were | geod reason 


why the standard of attainable excellence 
spould not be high in all our s:hools.” 

Sup’t MCMULLEN, says of Geography : 

“ That in many cases, particularly in the classes studying 
the elements of this subject, the pupils learn the definitions, 
names of places, etc., without sufficiently clear ideas of 
their meaning, thus renderir;; the instruction “ vague, ver= 
bal, and unsatisfactory.” That the teachers so::etimes neg- 


| lect to make a proper and effective use of “« djects, pictures, 


globes, and maps.” That “ map-drawing appears to be a 
neglected art throughout the schools.” “ The work in the 
Grammar Departments,” he states, “ generally speaking, is 
good ; in the Primary Departments, it ought to be better 
done.” 

Sup’t HARRISON, says of Composition :— 

“This important branch of practical grammar is pursued 
with very various degrees of success, the method generally 
followed being too artificial to produce the best attainable 
results. Letter writing, mostly in the form of brief noted, 
is an element in the three highest grades. While the hand- 
writing, mechanical arrangement, neatness and use of 
capitals are upon the whole commendable, it is not usual, 
either in this department of composition or in any other, to 
find that the themes have beep carefully selected for their 
fitness, or that there has been any systematic pre-arrange- 
ment of the order of thought. An insunmnountable law ef 
our mental development was long ago pithily expressed, 
‘ When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood asa 
child, I thought as a child.’ It would be absurd to suppose 
that more thun a small fraction of thefyouth in our gram- 
mer classes have completely passed the transition period 
and reached that one when the speech, understanding, and 
thought show that they have put away childish things? 
The teacher’s selection of the themes for composition exer 
cises should he at least modified by this law. There is no 
better general field of selection than that presented by the 
great variety of subjects included under the head of oral 
lessons. The pupil is here furnished with the requisite 
stock of ideas. When these oral lessons have been proper= 
ly given, he has been trained and assisted to arrange these 
ideas in some order; be has had along series of exercises 


time of large numbers of pupils—time thet is now mostly tending to ‘to give facility in continuous oral description,’ 
and properly devoted to the class copy-book, the book | The simple and natural transition to composition will again 
which, in my judgment, is designed certainly as much for | utilize all this, and bring, at the same time, into play his 


practice as fur exhibition, I have also noticed that the in- 
stances are now rare in which Grammar School pupils are 
kept for a long time—as heretofore in too many cases—up- 
on mere straight lines, strokes, and curves. The present 
course of study wisely directs that all pupils, after being 
instructed in the elements and their combinetions into let- 
ters, shall, with as little delay as practicable, be placed up- 
on interesting matter—short words and phrases, ard easy 
sentences. In my judgment this isa step in the right di- 
rection, and has already produced improved results in the 
middle and lower grammar grades. The off-hand penman- 
ship of the upper grades was seen by me in connection gen- 
erally with the spelling exercises, or by an inspection of the 
exercise books containing the miscellaneous writiog of the 
upper classes. The book of careful instruction, as well as 
the off-hand writing executed in the presence of the exam- 
ining officer, in very many instances gave evidence of intel- 
ligent and successful instruction, The provieions and re 

quirements of the present course of study will, I think, 
have a beneficial effect upon our schools, generally in the 
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commencing with the crown of the head and ending with 
the {soles of the feet. Object instruction requires 





metter of practical penmanship, such as business forms, re- 
ceipts, bills, promissory notes, letter-writing, etc. Still, on 





knowledge of orthography, of the meaning and uses of 
words, his practical grammer, and his skill in penmanship, 
Equally valuable themes for class-room work may be found 
in the lessons in history and descriptive geography. Of the 
teaching of Elementary Science —“I have uniformly invit- 
ed the teachers of the several classes to state to me the 
limits within which these exercises had been given, the 
leading topics, the number of lessons per week, and their 
length. Each teacher has then, at my request, given a 
brief review of the class on some selected topic or topics, 
I have particularly stated that my object was not to find 
out how much the pupils knew, but to learnin what man- 
ner they had been taught, in what manner reviewed, and 
any otber point or fact which would more fully illustrate 
the teacher’s mewod., 

Ip a few cases, wut excellent work has been performed; 
and the interest wnicn the pupils manifest, the spiritedpess 
of their responses, the1¢ extended oral and written descrip- 
tion of the facts which they knew, and the obvious spon-- 
taneity of their language give abundant proof, not only of 


the high educational cnaracter of these exercises, but also 
of their easy practicability. On the other hand, in alargs 
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number of classes of the highest primary and lowest gram- 
mar school grades, I find that ‘the language used by the 
pupil’ is seldom or never‘ his own;’ that the lessons are 
perverted into dreary and frequent repetitions of ‘set forms 
of words; that whole classes can commence with a given 
topic, whether it be an ‘article of food, clothing, building 
materials, animals, plants, or minerals,’ and recite in con- 
cert for minutes together; and that this last accomplish- 
ment is the only form of ‘concerted oral description’ of 
which they have any idea, It is unnecssary to characterize 
such a proceedure further than tosay that it involves a very 
large amount of labor, and a wretched waste of the time of 
both pupils and teachers, Between these two extremes, 
every degree of success and failure may be found. 

It is greatly to be desired that the teachers and pupils of 
our city schools should make more use of the advantages 
presented by the Central Park, the Aquarium, and other 
collections, for the study of natural history. To this end a 
classified catalogue of the zoological specimens in the Park 
is greatly needed. It should give in synoptical form orders, 
genera, species, habitat, and other interesting information. 
Asimilar catalogue of the trees, shrubs, and other plants 
of the Park is equally needed. It would be easy to devise 
a simple system of letters and numbers, to be affixed to or 
near a sufficient number of specimens, with a corresponding 
notation in the catalogue. At an insignificant expense our 
noble park would thus %e utilized as an important and more 
definite factor in our system of public education. 


For the New Yor« ScHoor JouRNAL, 


The Product. 


NO. IV. 





Thomson in his arithmetic 25 years ago gave the prob- 
lem “ Multiply 2s—6d by 2s--6d” sterling money—his an- 
ewer was 6s—3d. The problem is not now in his book of 
Arithmetic, and, I don’t know the reason why, as all our 
books contain similar problems—that is from the pupils 
standpoint. 

There is nothing connected with the scieuce of Arithme- 
tic is so seemingly inconsistent as the pRoDUCT. The Rec- 
tangle of Geometry is eo interwoven with the product that 
few know how to separate them ; yet it is absolutely neces- 
sary to give pupils a clear understanding of each, its use- 
fulness and application ; or he must be confused all through 
life. 

Whether 2s—6d can be multiplied by 2s—6d or not is no 
question here, a8 we lovk at the product with the pupils; 
not the teachers’ understanding. We take Thompson asa 
good author, or compiler, yet the science of Arithmetic had 
been well understood before Thomson, Adams, Greenleaf, 
Stoddard, or any other of our writers understood the A. B. 
C. What, then, is there now in it? Absolutely nothing. 

If we multiply 10 feet by 10 feet we do not get a product; 
we get or produce the Geometrical Rectaugle—differing as 
much from the product of Arithmetic as flour differs from 
bread. If pupils are not taught these things, so that they 
understand them, figures—the Arabic characters—have no 
more meaning than the tracks of poultry in a barn-yard 
during wet weather. This is a bold expression ; yet, it is 
too true. 

22—6f xX 2s—6d = 6s—3d (Tompson.) 


2e—6d x24¢ units = 6s—4d (Thomson,) 
$10 x $.10 = Gi. 
$1. x $1. = $1. 
10 feet X10 feet = 100 ft , square (Euclid.) 
$10 x10 = 100 cts., round. 
The intelligent reader says, nonsense. Sodo I. What says 
the pupil? Ask him. 


If we give the pupil a two-foot rule and teach him to 
measure his slate, he is not dealing with an abstraction. 
By applying the slate to a square foot, nicely divided into 
144 square inches, Le learns through the eye—a picture is 
formed in his mind that nothing can erase. Why then, do 
we not teach this? Why do we not follow this system ? 
It is a melancholy, a serious question, 

We have been building up Arithmetic until we have 
formed a BABEL—not ecience, but confusion. Mauy of our 
teachers are afraid to see a new book—and for good reason, 
as they are compiled—(We have no authors) to show the 
talent of the writer, whose variety or interest, or that of the 
publisher only, is consulted. 

All things new are grand; all things old are out of date, 
or on the wane! Were this debatable, the contrary is the 
fact. But we write only in the interest of the pupil whose 
mind in the absence of system has been debauched!!! 


This is a severe expression. We can prove it true. 


We have the price of one to fird the price of many ; we 
have the price of five or more to find the price of one or 
many. 

Architecture and Engineering do not belong to Arithme- 
tic, why, then, are they introduced? This includes all the 
business of any city, county, town, have let or lay school iv 
our country. One example. 

Ben, the tailor, buys from Lord & Taylor, (omitting de- 
tail) broad cloth. 

Where do Lord & Taylor buy ? 

They buy in England or France. 

From whom do they buy ? 

From the Manufacturer. 

Do they buy from a Merchant ? 

No, if they did they could net compete with other houses 
in the trade. 

How do they buy? 

By the quactity, cases, &c. 

Do they buy by the yard? No. 

Do they sell by the yard ? 

No, that depends on the department, wholesale or Retail, 
where Ben the tailor buys. 

Lord & Taylor sell broad-cloth at, say, $4 a yard; what 
does this price include—the cost of wool paid to the farmer 
in England or France, the cost of manufacture paid to the 
manufacturer ; the cost ef shipping, duty to the Govern- 
ment, the salary of the buyer, the expense of putting it on 
the market, salesmen, porters, wagons, book-keepers, 
clerks, rent, (they pay more) and all the detail of mercan- 
tile life. 

Problems of this kind may be varied and formed indefi- 
nitely, and H. H. in any locality—city or country, alwayr 
taught the business of the place for his standard arithmetic, 


er, Merchant, Grocer, &c. And he always sent the Mental 
Arithmetic home to “ play with the baby.” 

Every teacher should have his Arithmetic—mental, com- 
mercial, mensurational or nonsensical in his head. 

It is difficult to write anything on the school and keep 
within decent limit. 

If a teacher be not independent he cannot teach—it is ut- 
erly impossible, when under trustees, superintendents, book- 
makers, and worst of all the LAW against him; how can he 
teach!!! 

We have the result and in our amazement, we know not 
what to do. 

We repeat again what was said in a former communica- 
tion that the science of arithmetic cannot be written, no 
more than we can paint asunbeam, and with the picture 
produce fruits and fowers. 

Any book is a dead teacher—a science requires a living, 
oral voice, a calm, determined tye, suitable jesture, a con- 
science undefiled, a suitable expression, a love for children, 
a thorough understanding of the whole field, and a natural 
fitness for the business. 

When H. H. taught arithmetic he taught that numbers 
should be used reasonably or they represented nothing. He 
taught the different products--that the unit, £1—$1,-1 foot 
—no matter what, rules, hke an Emperor, all calculations 
and reason, not figures must govern the result of any opera 
tion. 

LINDLEY Murray. 
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Education by Labor. 


Translated from the Baroness Marenholtz. 


Women, as well as men, must learn to think for them- 
selves ; and youth learns to do that best by experierce, and 
application of what is learned. The nature of woman, even 
far more than that of man, needs to become conscious of 
what is learned througi: its positive application ; otherwise 
it remains, mostly, an empty shadow, which, at last, is 
wholly driven out from the life of reality.. How many 
thousands of men would not know a hundredth part of what 
they do know, if they were not urged and forced to it by 
the necessities of their calling! Millions of women kaow so 
little as they do, because they have no pleasure or joy in 
treasuring up dead knowledge, that never takes living form 
never finds its application to a determined end. 

“ Mamma, why must I learn Roman history and literature? 
it docs not interest me at all,” was asked by a girl of fifteen 








the answer of the mother, who thought she was giving her 
daughter a complete education. 





This lit. le colloquy points out the perversion ot the educa- 


| tion of girls, in a certain respect. Many a young girl knows 


that in Lord and Taylor was his leading firm or man, Bank- | 


“ Because it may be spoken of, if you go into society, and | 
| you should know how to take part in the conversation,” was! changes of instruction desirable for girls and female educa- 


once use and apply what they learned, even to a certain de~- 
gree; and could say to themselves that they felt the need 
of learning ; iu order to fulfil their calling ; if it were unier- 
stood by them, that they would have to apply all they could 
do and know to the best good of childhood ! 

Important as Froebel’s method of instruction, by indivi- 
dual application and experiment, undoubtedly is for boys, 
habits of independ<nt production are much more important 
for girls, because by nature they are much farther removed 
from everything abstract, and yet far more in need of form- 
atioa and of practice. 

“ Botany with the children in the Kindergarten is delight- 
ful,” exclaimed a girl of thirteen ; “ but the botanical les- 
sons at school are tedious to me ” (which meant, if I am my- 
self active in the care of the garden with the children, while 
I am learning to know about the growth of plants, &c , that 
gives me much more gratification than if § must learn a 
mass of botanical names and classifications which the teach- 
er gives me in mere words). 

It is with the participation of the heart, while she cherishes 
and instructs those she loves, or works directly and lovingly 
upon real beings and objects, that a woman wants to learn. 
She must see what she is effecting, and have the immediate 
results before her. How far is the present education, with 
all its extensive branches of instruction, from answering to 
such demands of the womanly nature! Indeed, not only for 
the female sex, but also for male youth, dogmatic instruc- 
tion is carried to the extreme, and is in opposition to nature; 
and not even since Pestalozzi, hasa suitable course of object 
teacLing been found, uniting an adaptation to nature with 
the possibility of obtaining all the knowledge required at 
|the present time. Incontrovertibly, this is only possikle 
when another kind of education, with better preparation, can 
be given in the earliest childhood. 

Let any one ask school boys which they prefer, to help 
work ir the field, or at house building, or road-making, or 
to study latin in school; or ask school girls whether they 
prefer to learn geography at school, or to give their assist- 
ance at home in cooking, washing, ironing, or in gardening; 
and the answers will not be doubtful \n either case. But if 
the development of childhood at home, as well as in the 
Kiodergarten, be pursued according to Froebel’s method ; if 
real observation of the external world, good culture of the 





; senses, and clear intuition, with healthy development of 


limbs, and manual skillfulness of various kinds, as well as 
habits of activity, are attained toa certain degree, before the 
school period, then the hours of study can, without detri- 
ment to what is to be learned, be reduced to one-half the 
time ; the other half being assigned to that productive ac- 
activity which calls into play the bodily forces. It cannot 
be often enough repeated, that the beginning is to be made 
with working, not with learning ; but must be united and 
fused together in the beginning of educaticn, and this only 
right way has, been made practicable by Froebel, after Pes- 
talozzi had paved the way. He has given the how of this 
performance in its elements ; it has enly to be farther devel- 
oped. 

Pt is now desired in many quarters, that the instruction of 
girls shall be exactly like that of boys, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ancient languages, and the specialities of 
science ; and it is intended thereby, that thus the culture of 
girls should be favorably affected. Nothing can be more 
mistaken. If there are two sexes (and they are born as 
such, therefore different), they must be educated differently, 
for the fuifillmeat of their different avocations. This does 
not mean that the girls should not be instructed in the same 
branches of science as the boys, but that these same sciences 
should be taught differently, and conformably to the nature 
of the woman’s faculties. There is no question that all school 
books are written, more or less, for boys, in consideration 
| of what ie necessary to them in their examinations and vo- 
leation. Until now, for example, there is no historical book 
truly adapted to young women. A history of women, such 
as might answer this end, does not. yet exist ; but this would 
surely be of greater use for girls’s schools thaa detailed de- 
acriptions of the wars of albne. Learning by heart the 
names and dates of dynasties made quite a young girl ex- 
claim, “ Ah, I wish there has not been so many kings in the 
world!” If one would only observe children in tneir school 
labors, one might see how much of them could be done away 
with, as superfluous for trae culture 

This is not the place in which to enter especially into the 











| tion ; let it only be observed that a justly-claimed greater 
jeapacity for thinking, and greaer clearness of thought, 

must be striven for in quite another way than is done by the 
| preseat mode of instruction; that it is to be reached only 


All Arithmetic can be reduced to three stages, progresses, | not how to give any other reason for the greater part of | through more self-activity, through incitement to original 
or what they may be called: 


1. Primary, or the Fundamental Rules: 
2. Factoring, Compound Numbers, Proportion. 


8. The application of proportion to practical, tangible, 
living business, which is Analysis: 





| what she must learn, than that of shining, or playing a part 


in company ; or, at least, that she may not be considered 
ignorant or uneducated. 


| thinking, and tLrough a diminution of the given material of 
| thought. He who hasa notion of what it really means to 
| anfetter the female mind, which is yet bound ana enslaved 


But with what other and deeper interest would girls how thereby a new imprint is to be given to the forming of 


learn, if they knew,in truth, wherefore ; if they could at the whole world, through the influence of education ;—will 


ad 
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agree that the subject is one of the most important questions 
of modern culture, and cannot be settled by a few hints > 
bnt will need several decader, at least, in order to be suffic- 
iently discuseed, even in the mere outlines. 

And if anything can contribute to the intellectual emanci- 
pation of the female sex, it must be done by the kindergar- 


ten method and Froebel’s education. The mathematical 
foundation of the Kindergarten wil] make it easier for the 
minds of girls to attain the’acuteness of logic, which is often 
denied them,though no one has truly any right to doubt 
the thinking power in the female sex, or to rate it below that 
of the male sex; foras yet that culture and care has not 
been bestowed upon the female mind, which is necessary for 
complete development. The individual exceptions must be 
regarded only as such, and are to be ascribed to the talents 
of individuals, without application to the whole sex, People 
always forget that women are also mankind (mensch), and 
therefore possess all human talents, even if modified by the 
peculiarities of their sex. To become truly human, consists 
in conquering the onesidedness of sex, in order to unfold on 
all sides the being of man—the rational being! For that 
end, men have to overcome the roughness of a onesided 
manly nature, and women, the weakness of a onesided 
womanly nature. It is only possible for masculine and femi- 
nine natures to arrive at full unfolding in their respective 
individualities, when the man can first be wholly a man, 
the woman wholly a woman. Only the two natures united 
constitute the complete human being. The age of maturity 
of either sex is destined to express this essence of man, 
which is the crowning point for both sexes, the relative rer- 
fection of their development! 

As soon as men shall have recognized this, they certainly 
will cease to demand that girls shall be kept in their ignor- 
ance, in order to remain naif/ They will comprehend that 
youthful naivete has another foundation ; and will take care 
above all things, that girls do not become white-haired 
“ gurles” or ignorant “ gossips!” but so much the more 
strive to develop their thinkéug power, so far as the organsof 
woman are in this respect less strong than those of men. 
In the realm of thought, as in all the domains of human 
performance, the two sexes have different problems, whose 
solution is equally important and equally necessary to the 
good of the whole, The thinking of women will touch on 
other sides, find other solutions than that of men ; and their 
problems can only be solved by themselves, Especially, 
many performances in the domain of the beautiful and of 


art must wait for them. 
In our industrial age, the wind blows certainly toward 


thatjside. The necessity of increasing the industrial capacity 
of women, in order thereby to ward off the misery of mil- 
lions; also to make possible for them a material indepen 
dence, without which an intellectual one would be very dif- 
ficult to attain,—busies minds,in the present current of 
social tendencies, more than intellectual emancipation of the 
sex. Schools of commerce and industry are to be provided 
for girls, resources to be opened for the women of working 
classes, which, until now, have been closed tothem, All 
this will serve to smooth the path for admission into the in- 
tellectual domain. But it is to be feared that, at first, wo- 
men, too, will be drawn into the stream of the present gross 
realism and materialism, of which there are many omens. 
For example, the woraen, who, as in Belgium and France, 
especially in Paris, have possession of the counters in coffee 
houses, confectionaries, &c., or who carry on, independently 
tobacco selling, and similar business, bear a peculiar stamp, 
which is unquestionably more masculine than feminine. 
The higher general culture of the sex. must be uncondition- 
ally wrecked upon the onesidedness of such a direction, 
which puts the material occupation at the summit, if a coun- 
terbalance is not opposed to it, which shall give its just 
place to the imagination and poetry of the female genius. 

The educational mission to which Froebel summons the 
sex, offers this counterbalwnce ; for it addresses immediately 
that side of the womanly nature which is the very core of 
its being; and can alone open its highest and fairest blos- 
som, LOVE—the holiest love, MOTHER’s love. While the 
child’s soul opens itself tothe mother, her own soul is un- 
closed ; while a place in humanity is appointed for her, in 
which she has the highest duties to fulfil to the growing 
human being, her own dignity waker up; and while the 

heory of education points her to God, under who-e eyes and 
according to whose will, she has to exercise the priestly office 
to the child’s souls, her own soul expands and soars to high- 
er regions. Thus the sex is exalted to be the spiritual 
mother of mankiad, its educator, after having been for 
thousands of years only the bearer of men. 

This science of mothers opens up to women all the do- 
mains of knowledge ; those who are sufficiently self-depen- 
dent to go farther, on this side or that, to claim this as edu- 
cational duty, will be hindered so much the less, if, before- 
hand, the most perfected capacity for the immediate duties 
of the calling is provided for. It will depend greatly upon 
the sex itself, whether its true emancipation—that is to say, 





its elevation into thé sphere.which is pointed out to it by 
God and nature—is accomplished earlier or later ; and those 
rights given toit which demand, inevitably, an advanced 
culture for every being hitherto kept in nonage. Only 
through its own higher capacity for its natural and imme- 
diate duties will it attain these rights, and, at the same time 
the freedom of the domain of intellectual culture and work, 
a domain hitherto closed to it. But this capacity is only to 
be gained through another and better education. It is the 
Kindergarten (in its highest sense) which is to help female 
childhood to this ; and to be, at the same time for the adult 
the place in which the sex shall put in practice, before all 
things, the part belonging to it, in the development of the 
human race and the amelioration of social life. The new 
education must unfetter female genius, in order to create 
that “eternal womanly,” which, according to the poet, 
“ draws heavenward.” Only love can do that ; but the high- 
est love upon earth is the love of humanity! Love of human- 
ity must beccome a worship, for the female sex, in the care 
of childhood, in the care of the divine spark which lies hid- 
den in the soul of every child. This isthe call of our time 
upon the female sex. 


—_ eo -——_. ——— 


A Talk With the Boys. 

Not long ago the writer was present while a class of 
bright-looking lads were reciting their Latin lesson. There 
was sufficient ambition and interest manifested to make 
the recitation a lively one; there was enough of attention 
paid tothe remarks of the teacher to show that the boys 
were both dooile and well-bred, and yet the work was wo- 
fully defective in one point. fhe teacher had great diffi- 
culty in keeping the pupil close to the text. Each boy would 
skim along hurriedly, just lightly touching the author’s 
meaning, and winding up in a voluble flashy manner that 
was indicative of supreme self-satisfaction, lt was very 
plausible. Now self-satisfaction is one of the most precious 
sentiments that can brighten tbe heart—if it is founded on 
right grounds, and not as in this case, upon the inaccurracy 
and obtuseness that superficial work begets. If those boys 
were to read through the whole compass of Rowan litera- 
ture on that system, they would never become Latin scholars. 
‘Its only a trifle,” said one of them, when corrected in a 
mistake of syntax. 

A short time since the writer made the acquaintance of a 
boy who was aspiring to euter a university next term. He 
was fairly advanced in all the subjects assigned for the pre- 
liminary examination, except geometry. Of this he enter- 
tained an utter detestation ; and yet his brain was as capa- 
ble of mastering Legendre as that of most boys. He was 
one day bungling through a theorem when his attention 
was drawn to the simple axiom, his ignorance of which was 
the cause of his failing in the demonstration. “Oh it only 
a trifle!” he said, although the proposition depended whol- 
ly upon it. 

And, once, we knew a gifted lady who was a great read- 
er, a deep thinker, and a brilliant conversationalist. Some 
time after she left our city we were the recipient of a long 
letter from her which was brimful of pleasant discourse, 
acute remark,and charming humor. But the orthography 
was simply appalling, coming from such asource. It was a 
drawback that was a sad damper on our enjoyment of that 
otherwise admirable composition. 

Said a great strong Jad to us ene day iu a wearied, quer- 
uolous voice: “What isthe use of all these miserable 
Greek verbstome? Ihatethem.” The last three words 
he uttered with a lusty vehemence that was comical. He 
was intended for the medical profession, and we explained 
to him that, apart from the mental training imparted by 
the study of classical models, he would find a knowledge ot 
Greek to be of a decidedly practical value when he should 
enter on his professional studies. “Oh!” he said, incredu- 
lously, “‘ there is Dr. This, and Dr. That, neither of whom, I 
am sure, knows a word of Greek.” “It may be so,” we re- 
plied, “but it is then their misfortune, and they are suc- 
cessful in spite of laboring under what they will certainly 
tell you is a serious disadvantage tothem. If you learn 
Greek, you will be spared much of the slavish memorizing 
and loss of time they had to undergo in mastering the terms 
of science and of the Materia Medica, while you will be in 
possession of an accomplishment that each succeeding year 
will make more precious in your eyes.” How reluctant was 
the grunt of acquiescence with which he signified his un- 
willing assent, as if he felt that inevitable and the unpalat- 
able were identica! ! 

To allsuch boys and toall such people in general, Mr. 
Longfellow has preached a sermon iu six words that touches 
directly the springs of success and happiness. Few of his 
many wise and beautiful sayings deserve more careful study 
than the well-known line: 


“ Learn to labor and to wait.” 








My dear fellow, you are not the only unfortunate youth 


in the world whose lot is to be mystified and disgusted by 
seeming absurdities. Which of us does not remember the 
air of mystery and uselessness about some of the studies of 
our school—days, as we first encountered them? The cases 
of nouns, the conjugations of verbs, the peculiarities of that 
hateful isoscles triangle, the complicated “ powers ” of “x” 
and “z”’ the vagaries of “plus” and “minus,” have tried the 
patience of generations of boys who could readily have 
found fifty more agreeable places than the school-room. 
| What is the use of these things? Wait,—and meantime, 
labor. Doeach day’s task faithfully and well. Slur over 
nothing, master every case and become familiar with every 
mood and tense. You will find the use by and by. In this, 
as in every phase of our strange and varied existence, the 
faith that is nourished by labor is the only thing that will 
win the priceless boon of an approving conscience. And re- 
member, on the other hand, that any one of these nouns or 
verbs to which you do not pay becoming attention will stand 
aside now, but, with a most subtle vindictiveness, will trip 
you up some day, when you least expect it. Did you ever 
see a stone mason deal with a stone that has to be split? A 
blow is dealt it with the heavy hammer; nothing comes of 
it. A second ; a third; on to the tenth, and it divides, The 
| tenth blow did it. What was the use of the preceding nine? 
| The tenth would not have done it if the nine had not gone 
| before, 

Every day we regret to see an increasing tendency among 
American youth to despise the patient toil which gave their 
fathers success, and to worship that sort of talent or genius 
which is now-a-days dubbed “smartness,” at the expense 
of the accuracy and thoroughness which, despite the fever- 
ish, multitudinous demands of the day’s education and pro- 
fessional standards, must still lie at root alike of ®ound 
scholarship and of true excellence in any department of in 
dustry. There are few more dangerous words ia our vocab- 
ulary than this same word “ smartness,’—not because the 
quality it represents is not really a good gift of God when 
properly used, but because when men speak of it they mean 

n undefined something within aman which will sweep 
Bim on to the greatness while he is slumbering—or wait- 
ing, Micawber-like, for circumstances to make him. We 
know a “smart” lecturer, but how patent his ignorance! 
We know a “smart” jack-of all-trades, but how patent his 
unhappiness beneath all that bounce and flourish! We 
heard a “smart” preacher last Sunday, but how patent his 
want of depth and solidity and learning! We know an 
innocent but light-headed “swell” who is magnificent both 
in speech and dress, but how patent are both bis impecuni- 
osity and his addle-headcdness, nevertheless. 

It is a trite remark, yet one which will bear probing to 
the quick, that there can be no real excellence without great 
labor. No good fortune, no propitious circumstances, no 
degree of inherited “smartness,” will makea mar great 
unless they bring for him discipline and labor, Som .'mes, 
indeed, we hear the case of certain rich men cited as an evi- 
dence that accidents frequently overrule labor and decide 
arbitrarily a man’s success or failure. The fallacy here lies 
in, disregarding the fact that years of labor are needed to 
fit one to take advantage of the golden opportunity when 
it presents itself. Without these the opportunity would 
pass undiscovered. 

With keen appreciation spoke the sages: “It is work 
done least rapidly that art most cherishes ;": “ Raw haste 
is sister to delay.” The ancients were right, both in morals 
and intellect we shape the molding of our own characters, 
and so become the architects of our own fortunes, How else 
could it happen that men who have had precisely the same 
opportunities in life are continually presenting to our ob- 
servation such different results, and rushing to such op- 
posite destinies. Difference of talent will not solve it, for 
that difference is frequently in favor of the disappointed 
;candidate. Difference of position in life will not solve it, 
for often the man of lowly station rises, while he of favored 
position often takes a lower place. 

You will see departing trom the same university, some~- 
times from the same fumily, two men, one of whom you 
will declare to be a “smart” man, the other buy a mediocre 
person. Yet you will see the former sink into obscurity, 
forgotten and despised, while the other plods his slow, sure 
way up the hill of life, making steadfast footing at every 
step, and rising at Jast to eminence and distinction. You 
may see this take place every day, and is no miracle. The 
best seminary of learning that can open its doors to you 
can do no more than afford you the opportunity for instruc- 
tion. It will depend at last on yourself whether yqu are to 
learn anything or not. All the “smartness” in the world 
will not make a finished artist or carpenter or scholar. As 
Alexander the Great found there was no royal road to learn: 
ing, so will he find, who wishes to excel in any calling, 
that there is no idle way to success. 

We may be sure that an hour honestly spent over a knot- 
ty point in grammar or mathematics or business is worth 








all the “castles in the air” ever ere Weare not now dis- 
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cussing with Carlyle the beauty, the dignity, the holiness 
of labor, but its absolute necessity. Were there any need 
of examples, the list is full of such names 0s Newton, Hum. 
boldt, Goethe, Johnson, Bonaparte, Czerar, Demosthenes, 
who were all gigantic workers. Noone will deny them 
genius, yet with as much shrewdness as modesty, they 
have all ascribed their success almost wholly totheir in- 
defatigable application. No one ever wrote an immortal 
book, invented a useful machine, or won a battle, without 
years of Jaborious’preparation. It 18 impossible to succeed 
in a burry, in your trade, in your studies, or in anything 
else. ’ 

4jHaste and superficiality are twin-born ogres, and they 
are the enemies who are hard at work just now, striving to 
multiply the many advantages you possess over your old- 
world kin. As those articles are most highly prized that re- 
quire the greatest amount of labor, so the road that leads 
to the top of the ladder is rough andjslippery. What mat- 


ter if a round does break, or a foot slip,—such things must | 


be expected and they must be resolutely overcome. 

Rome was not built in a day, but proofs of her magnifi- 
cent splendor are still to be seen,and will be seen when 
Macaulay’s New Zealander will be searching for the ruins of 
Philadelphia. We each prepare a temple to last through 
all eternity. A structure to last eo long, can it take but one 
day to build it? The days of a litetime are necessary to 
build the monument mightier than Rome, and more lasting 
than adamant. 

It is hard, earnest, conscientious, painstaking work, step 
by step, that evidently crowns with success ; and while en- 
ergy and perseverence are securing the prize for steady 
workers, others sitting down by the wayside and waiting 
there in idleness are wondering why their.luck, too, never 
comes. How true then, those grand lines by Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land : 


“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 


From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 4 
And we mount to its summit, round by round.’’ 
—S. S. Times 
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What Do the Children Read ? 


WE have been trying tosay something about the possi- 
ble ignorance of parents concerning the matter in books and 
papers which perhaps their own childrenread. The reply 
is a little impatient : “‘ My boy does not buy these trashy 
tales ; he has no taste for such things ; he is too pure- 
minded to like them. Only ill bred boys on the street can 
possibly care fer such vile stuff. I have no fear.” 

Let a moment's attention be given toan authentic inci- 
dent. It occurred in the experience of one for whom the 
writer vouches by name. A Jady was visiting in the family 
of a friena where there were lovely children. One day, as 
she was sitting at her window, she heard a sweet childish 
voice reading aloud in the garden near by. On looking out 
she saw a group of young girls and boys gathered around a 
bright lad of about ten years in age, who was amusing them 
with a story paper. She was particularly struck with the 
sight. It was a picture fit fora painter’s pencil. Three or 
four were most intently and eagerly listening,actually drink- 
ing in every sentence with childish enthusiasm. It was 
beautiful ! So refined and literary, almost ; so much better 
than those rude sports and forfeit games ! 

What could more delight a mother’s heart than to see 
her innocent boy thus willing to please his companions ?— 
She noticed it again. This reading aloud was a frequent 
occurrence, It was the habit of each day. She felt glad to 
encourage it. 

The lady watched the happy group for some time, when 
suddenly a word caught her ear, which caused her to give 
attenticn, To her intense surprise, the story was immoral 
and shocking in character. 

Calling the lad to her, she examined the paper. She 
trusted to his candor, and explained the nature of the fi- 
tion. He pvt on an air of bravado, and pronounced it “ bul- 
ty.” And then he said he read just such every week. 

Of course the mother of that child was horrified when 
told of the facts. But she confessed that she had never 
looked to see what those boys and girls were doing. Thus 
warned, she forbade them to purchase any more of such pa- 
pers. Several weeds subsequent to this, she took occasion 
to reprove the news-dealer, who sold such matter to chil- 
dren.’ 

Then she learned from him that he had a large custom 
among the juveniles of the neighborbood. Moreover, this 
man told her, to her dismay, that her own boy was still a 
purchaser regularly at the stand. Even now he surrepti- 
tiously procured and read the forbidden sheets. It was the 


custom of that newsdealer to give these issues on credit to 
children, when they hed not the five cents to buy them 
with ! 

A writer in the Boston Commercial Bulletin cays : 








“ The reason that there is so little public indignation at 
t_,ese literary outrages is because tne respectable and in- 
tellectual elements of the community are actually not fully 
aware of the nature or extent of the evil. People casually 
glance over a new-stand, and seeing a flashy array of pic- 
torial papers, turn contemptuously away, wondering how 
any one can waste time and money on‘ suci: trash.’ But con- 
tempt, however strongly expressed, is futile against such a 
public and popular enemy. Your sons and daughters, re- 
spectable friend, do not share your feelings by apy means. 
See how they gloat over the flesh-pots! See how eagerly 
they pick out their favorites.and hug them to their bosoms. 
See how they roll the polluted paragraphs under their 
young tongues as sweet morsels! See how they follow the 
fortunes of ‘ The Boy Highwayman,’ ‘ Dare-devil Dick,’ ‘The 
Pretty Girls of New York,’ and such reeking abominations. 
See them curled up in a comfortable corner with such com- 
panionship as this !”’ 





A Mixed Teacher. 


? THE board of trustees of a certain district objected as 
follows to the teaching of Mr. Smith : 

“ For instance, Mr. Smith, in teaching the history class, 
we feel compelled to take exception to your views when 
you assert that Benjamin Franklin was shot at the battle of 
Agincourt, and that Nebuchadnezzar was king of Italy, and 
played the fiddle while Quebec was burning. 

“And, besides, Mr. S., we feel as if we ought to direct your 
attention to the fact that you were wrong when you in- 
structed the class in grammar that Martin Van Buren isan 
adverb, and that the word ‘ hungry’ is a persoual pronoun. 
These mistakes are serious enough, but when you flogged 
a scholar because he insisted that ‘ bucolic’ was not an in- 
transitive preposition, and that it did not represent a spe- 
cies of stomach-ache, it seems to the board that you went 
a little too far.” 

“Tt wasn't for that I whipped him,” said Mr. Smith ; “ it 
was because he put a pinin my chair. I was only in fun 
about those things. I knew well enough Martin Van Bu- 
ren was an adjective.” 

‘* Well, sir, that may or may not bea satisfactory expla- 
nation, But the board would be glad to know your author- 
ity for the statement that Garabaldi was a Saracen who 
fought against the crusaders, and that he received his name 
from the fact that he was baldheaded. 

“And then you asserted to the class in arithmetic tbat 
vulgar fractions were so called because only blackguards 
use them, and you made Mr. Coyle’s boy go down foot for 
saying there were only two halves to an apple. Besides, 
you could have no respectable authority for telling the 
school that Omaha is the capital of Mexico, and that the 
revolutionary war began in 1812 ; and still less is there any 
warrant for your assertion to the pupils in history that the 
middle name of Gen. Washington was McGrath—George 
McGrath Washington. On the whole, Mr. Smith, we think 
that we had better ask you to resign.” 


—=—- eo 


Iron More Useful than Gold 








The words of Edward Everett show us that the most 
useful is the most valuable. ‘‘1 have nowin my hand a gold 
watch, which combines embellishment and utility in happy 
proportions, and is often considered a very valuable appen- 
dage to the person of a gentleman. Its hands, face, chain 
and case, are of chased and burnished gold. Its gold seals 
sparkle wilh the ruby, topaz, sapphire, emerald. I open it, 
and find thatthe works, without which this elegantly fin- 
ished case would be a mere shell—those hands motionless, 
and those figures without meaning—are made of brass. In- 
vestigating further, and what is the spring, by which all 
these are put in motion, made of? I am told it is made of 
steel, I ask, what issteel? The reply is, that it is iron 
that has undergene a certain process. So, then, I find the 
mainspring, without which the watch would always be mo- 
tionless, and its hands, figures, and imbellishments but toys, 
isnot of gold (that is not sufficiently good), nor of brass 
(that would not do), but of iron. Iron, therefore is the only 
precious metal! And this watch is an emblem of society ! 


are in some want or disorder of some kind or other.” 

The political and industrial rights and privileges of the 
laboring classes should not be lost sight of by legislators, 
Educate and develop them, and they, in return, will bring 
iron out of the mountains in greater abundance ;? will, by 
their superior intelligence, invent machinery, by which 
most of the labor of life may be performed; “ make two 
blades ot grass grow where but one grew before; and thus, 
asin all other things, set the world ahead. The locomotive, 
steam-engine, telegraph, printing-press, sewing machines, 
mowers, reapers, seed-planters, harvesters, and so forth, 
will continue to be invented and improved, just in propor- 
tion to the education and development of our people, and 
especially of the working classes. 





Early Death of Teachers. 





My attention has been recently called to the fact that so 
many of the teachers in the public Schools of Philadelphia 
die young, and I am asked if there is anything in the pro- 
fession of Teaching calculated to induce this mortality. I 
think there is. The amount of arithmetic the teachers have 
first to cram into themselves, and then intoa succession of 
pupils, is enough to sap their nervous energies. ¥ It must be 
an awful thing to spend days in driving such barren facts 
into vacant minds and to waken up each morning knowing 
the same dreary routine lies before one. I do not think the 
community knows how really good and self sacrificing the 
majority of our public school Teachers are. How, in win 
ter, they gather clothing and shoes for many of the poorer 
pupils. How often they feed and help them, and visit them 
in sickness attheir homes, Often but poorly paid them- 
selves, they share the little that they have with those so 
much worse off. After all, how touching]; sad are the strug- 
gles of the poor for education! What sacrifices a destitute 
widow will make to send her little ones toschool! One 
day a woman who worked for me came without her shoes, 
Iasked her where they were. She told me that Johnny 
had none to go to school in, and as she did not like to have 
him go barefooted she gave him hers.” Oh boys, will you 
ever realize what women have done for you ? How at every 
step you have been nourished on their tears, on their life ? 
How from the cradle to the grave woman has been your best 
dependence, your most faithful friend? Think (of it and 
uncover your heads with reverence, even when the oldest, 
the poorest and ugliest of the sex pass by.—Philadelphia 
Times. 
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A TEACHER who exercises his vocation in several Schools 
assures us that private institutions are gaining on public 
schools. We were not aware of this fact, but if it be true, 
| it ineicates that parents are learning to prefer culture and 
true education to cram and a system of mechanical expedi- 
ents, Ths managers of public Schools are elected by the 
people, ard their acquaintance with the subject of educa- 
tion is not always great. Ignorant persons are anxious to 
see their children ‘‘ make progress.” by which they mean 
that they desire a certain number of pages passed over in a 
| giventime. They generally wish to have attention restrict- 
ed mainly to the practical branches, as they style those that 
prepare for bread winning or the keeping of accounts. They 
demand acquisition instead of cultivation, dexterity instead 
of capability. They require that small salaries be paid, and 
they are furnished ia many cases with poor teachers. The 
case is bad enough in many private schools, but it is not 
generally so bad as this. In thém specialists are employed 
to a considerable extent ; fewer pupils are assigned to each 
teacher; individual traits in the learners are taken into con- 
sideration ; and more timeis allowed for the course. It 
should be'more widely acknowledged that it is of more im- 
portance to train the mind than to fill it ; and that lasting 
habits are worth more than present dexterity —Church- 
man, 





New METAL.—This metal has been named Lavesium by 
its discoverer, M. Prat,in honor of Lavoisier. In color it 
resembles silver ; it is tusible and malleable. Its crystals 
are colorless, and its distinctive characteristics, according 
to M. Prat, are—its silver color, the nature of its spectrum, 








Its bands and figures, which tell the hour, resemble the | the solubility of its oxide in ammonia, the peculiar color of 


master spirits of the age, to whose movements every eye is 


directed. Its useless but sparkling seals, sapphires, rubies, | with sulphureted hydrogen. 


| its combinations with the ferro-cyanide of potassium, and 
With the spectroscope the 


topazes, and embellishments are the aristocracy, Its works | metal gives twenty-three lines, several of which coincide 


of brass are the middle claes, by the increasing intelligence 
and power of which the master spirits of the age are moved; 
and its iron mainspring, shut up in a box, always at work 
but never thought of, except when it is disorderly, broken, 
or wants winding up, symbolizing the laboring class, which, 
like the mainspripg, we wind up, by the payment of wages ; 
and which c'asses are shut up in obscurity, and though con 
stantly at work and absolutely necessary to the movement 
of society, as the iron mainspring is to the gold watch, are 
never thought of, except when they require their wages, or 





with those of copper, whence M. Prat conjectures that cop- 
per may contain it. 





G. W. SnypDER and C. C. Davidson held a successful nor- 
mal school at New Lisbon, Columbiana Co., Ohio, commenc- 
ing July 28, and closing Aug. 25. About 45 pupil Teachers 
were in attendance ; a good interest was manifest in all and 
good work was done, which will tell in the schools of that 
section of the State. It is expeeted to hold a session in that 
section next summer. x¥z 
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The above valuable treatise on Education- 
al Methods has just been added to the Ec- 
LECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. The pub 
lishers also invite attention to the following 
Teachers’ Manuals which will be sent by 
mail post paid on receipt ot the prices an- 
nexed : 

Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi,.............. $100 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Colture,....... 60 


Hailman’s Lectures on the History 
MA cnecctucccectnccontenence 60 


The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid,........ 40 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics,... 15 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn, 20 


Payne’s School Supervision,............ 100 
White’s Manual of Arithmetic for 
I A ELLER LE eons 75 
Williams’ Parser’s Manual,.............. 55 
Eclectic Writing Speller,................ 06 
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where. 
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nees, including samples of the 
ps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book ; 
have already ordered 212 copies.” 
—FoR— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departimenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dezen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9 ? 


This is the title of sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 cents. 


S 








CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


The new volume, begiung wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
proof hat the for full pa 
x" Mga “does actually give over $20 for 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


fer the new year, and 3, 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


NEW W EDITIONS 

BROWN’S 

ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar:$0.45 
“Tastitntes “ “ 100 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANO- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR. In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are J mp sod MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout ie United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 
Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical, Beginning with aa 
explanation of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
- comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
them. 

Definitions are illustrated by examples ; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- | 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. \* 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical. The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 

E11 M. Lams, 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR | 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,.......... 

The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH one nse ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
*hould have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 

Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 
27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ee BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK." 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. 

“ Shorter Course in Mathomatioa. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

sé Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e-, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


WORCESTER’S : 
New Primary Spelling Book, 


Ninety-six Pages, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Liberal terms for introduction and exchange, Ad- 
dress the publishers. 


WM. WARE & CO.,. 


Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


POTTER MNAWORTH.A.£0- 
Payson, Base serio ‘Goeinnent Copy Books. 


Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 





Principal, 





. 


é&eo. 








Primary three sets. 
Teachers Manual or guide to above. 
z com; 
series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
Sentences. 


kore Tota: fon al wag rod cle ype item 


‘Catalogue, with 
on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO 








53 John St, H. ¥. 


a 
See 
As 
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1877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


1. Appleton’s Readers. 28y wm. T. Haxris, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


and Mark Barrey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


2. New American History. For Schools. By G. P. Quack- 


Incomparably superior. 


ENBOS, LL.D. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


A great improvement. 


SLIDING COPIES, 


M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


i. Textile Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 broadway, N. Y. 


(Ready Oct. 1st.) 


WITH 
(Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c. 800 toa, 
p, 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


By Samuet Winxarp, A. M. 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


Teachera will oblige 





W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


o 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, 


No. 4, 192 pages, comprising "the latest popular read- 


ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 


5 cts, 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 


paper’bindiag 15 cts,, limp cloth 25cts. The above 
publications sent post “paid on receipt of price. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
] ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


“CARTON: REMSEN and HAFFEL- 


PY UBLISHERS, PHI 
' Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTOR ICA LSERIES 


Outlines of History.—Oatlines of History: with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00, 


ro ee Questions, Logically Arranged and Di. 


The ements book to,Outlines of History. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of History to the Present Day, 1 vol, oblong quar- 
to, cloth $3,50. 


Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye, | 


Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 
&@~ For terms and ‘other information, address the 
publishers, 


N TIBBALS & SONS, 
7 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription, x 

Yend for catalogues and particulars, 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forscbools, By Prof, O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 
00. 








$1 00. 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
tion. Revised by Prof. Suell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 
$2 bed 


IDDLETON, W. J. 
27 Howard St., New York, 


Trench on Study of Words.—Revised Ed.,—12 mo. 
$1.25. 








White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 

Connington’s A neid of Virgil.—12mo. $2.25. 

The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo, 


$1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. i2mo. $1.75 vol. 





REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 


Scribner’s New Manual of | gjisworth System Penmanship and Book- 


keeping, bas the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 
WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 


n Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aad embodying the results of his experience as 
Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the pest Sizteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 
en, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS. 











25 § 





New Music books for Schools!" 


Now give new life y™ your > Musi: al Exercises by intro- 
ducing one one of Gens oupert or books, 


The Grammar School Choir, (oc, 


An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered | 
before the Natioual School of Elocution and Oratory ; | 


$6 doz.,) vy W. 8, TrLpeN, provide pret Bed for 
the needs of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools, 
Just out, Carefully prepared by a practical and 
successful teacher, Musicin 1, 2,3 & 4 parts, and 


the best quality. 


| The School Song Book, (00 ets., $6 doz.,) 
has an unusually extended Instructive Course, in- 
terspersed with Exercises and Songs, beautiful Mu- 
sic, and is ye pared for Girl's Normal School, 
by GC. Everest, Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal 
Scho 1 for Girls, 





The High School Choir, « (1; por doz, 
$9), has already a great reputation as an almost per- 
fect High School Song Book, and is extensive ly used 
—bput should be universally used. Music in 2, 3 and 
i parts, By L, O. Exenson & W, 8, TILDEN. 

The Whippoorwill, « (60 cts., $5 doz.) Fine 
general collection of cheerful, wide-awake Songs for 
Common Schools, By W, 0. Pensins, author of 
The Golden Robin 

Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free 


for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(. H,. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Cow 


84° Broapway, Successors to Ler & WALKER, 
New York, Phila, 





The New Sunday School Music Book. 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James R. Morray, P. P. Bliss and other favorite 
writers, is the onLY new Song book containig the nest 
hymns and music by the late P, P. BLUSs, and is 
pronounced the Best col'ection of Songs for the Sun- 
day School yet published. Send 25 cts for a sample 
copy Gn peat covers). Price ia boards 35 cts. $30.00 
per bundred, 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOIGES 


New School Song Book by | By N. Cor Stewart. For 
Jas. R. Murray. For Public | Schools, Seminaries, eto, 
or Private Schools, Juvenile ; Songs, Duets, Choruses 
Classes, etc, Used in many | and complete Elementary 


ot the largest schools in the | Instructions. A perfect 
Country. 224 pages. Price, | School Song Book. Price, 
50 cta. $5. per dozen. 50 cts. $5. per dozen, 


By Dr. J. B. Fivn- 
Chapel Anthems Pir” xew Anthem 
Book for Choirs, etc. price $1.25. Discount on quan- 


ttties, 
The Imperial 22. "Goureation and Bing” 


ing School Book, Price, 75 cts, $7.50 per doz, 


song's of P.P _Bliss. A collection of of 


P. P. Biise’ Beat 
Song and sacred. Price, 30 cts, boards; 50 cen 
cloth ; 75 cts. full gilt. 


t®™ Any of the above mailed on aeceipt of retail price, 
S® "Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent Frrax, 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Sluter Benson, 
Author of “* BENSON'S GEOMETRY. 
A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. Address the 
Author. 





149 Grand Street, New York City. 
4RDS, 2° two 
FASHIONASLE 20 be ra S.. 
100, —. Agents’ outfit, e 
post EO, 1. REED & ©O., Nassau, N. ¥, 
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NEW 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 














New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


No. {7 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WictiaM H. Farrett, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Ketiocc, Subscription Agent. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
gen by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents. 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commissign. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 6, 1877. 











The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects perlaining to education. Let those who 
have practicat skill communicate it to others, 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand tt to a teach- 
er or other person who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take it also. 





= a 7 = —— 


We present the questions propounded to the boys 
who sought admisson to the City College in 1876, and 
next week will give those of 1875. These are valu- 
able to teachers. They show about what should be the 
attainments of those whoare to enter the High School 
generally for the Introductory Class, in the City High 
School. 





i @-pOoe > 


One of the purposes of the ScHoLar’s CoMPANION 
is to create in the scholars more enthusiam and devo- 
tion to the schools, hence every teacher can do a last- 
ing good by telling the scholars about it. A warm re- 
sponse came from all sides in response to its proposed 
publication, for the teachers knew that choice, pure, 
cheering literature only would be found in its pages. 
We published a large edition, and although we re- 
tained a liberal number for the office, are running short, 
and shall be obliged, we fear, to ask fora return of 
copies not used or needed. 

We are out of several numbers of the ScHooL Jour- 
NAL, and will thank subscribers who can spare them, 
to send them to us, viz.: Aug. 11, Sept. 8, Sept. 22. 


~ 


We have letters that show the teachers are alive and | 


in earnest. A large number undoubtedly never yet 
heard of an educational journal, and if they should, 
would demand it be sent to them at half price. An 
increasing number recognize the vital necessity of a 
educational journalism, and are willing to pay for it. 
When teachers want schools to be established solely 
and simply that they may draw pay, the public find it 
out, and there is a loss of confidence. Let every 
teacher determine to know something more about 
education than that required to get acertificate. Read 
about. your own profession, know what your fellow 
teachers think. In other words, take the ScHoon 
Journal, and at the end of a year bind it up. You 
will 1ook over its pages with surprise afterwards, to see 
what a volume you have of the best things and 
thoughts that bear directly on your profession. 


Corporal Punishment, 





As will be seen by perusing the proceedings of the 
Board of Education, a debate took place on this sub- 
ject on the 3rd instant. As so many of our readers 
are in points distant from this metropolis, it is best to 
state that a by-law was passed in December, 1870, for- 


it is proposed now to modify that, by permitting it 
(where parents consent), in order to save the expulsion 
of the pupil. Mr. Walker in advocating this amend- 
ment delivered a sound, short and effective speech. 
Those who in these days advocate corporal punish- 
ment are as strong moral suasionists as those who op- 
pose it. There are, it appears, two classes of moral 
suasionists, those who would never use it, and those 
who would use it in certain cases. All admit that the 
rod has been used too much in schools, so it has in 
many families. It is however, a fact, that the most 
ardent advocate ef moral suasion, will, under provo- 
cation, employ the remedy of corporal chastisement, 
knowing that it fits the case better than all the homil- 
des in the world. More than this, that a certain class 
of perscns can never be reached except by affecting 
their physical systems. Such always exist, a certain per- 
centage will be found in every community and in every 
school. Rude, careless, domineering natures that must 
be made to feel they have masters. These will not be 
cast-aways if properly managed ; talking is not what 
they need ; example is not what they need, A teacher 
of the extreme moral suasion pattern had one of these 
before him for the tenth time. He had “talked” to 
him and had taken promises from him but all in vain. 
Expel him he could not, for he was not bad enough, 
His chief delight was in sticking pins into his compan- 
ions, putting ink on them, and finally carving his 
name on the top of his desk. ‘“ Do you know you 
ought not to do these things?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, 
what would you do with sucha boy?” “I should 
give him a thrashing.” “ And you think it would cure 
him?” “Know it would.” That moral suasionist of 
the extreme type then proceeded to inflict a sound 
castigation on this lad; he beat him for each and 
every offence until the boy promised in pain and tears 
that he would lead a better life. Doubting his practice, 
this teacher watched results with an anxious eye. He 
saw a marked improvement at once; and more, it was 
permanent. Yet that teacher is a moral suasionist to- 
day. It pains him to see suffering. Such cases may 
be found in every school ; they overythrow all the cob- 
theories that may be spun. A teacher may have a 
thousand pupils whom he can manage without the rod. 
but finally in comes one to whoma sound flogging is a 
“blessing in disgvise,”. There are some schools in the 
| city of New York that never do and never should use 
‘it ; their pupils come from excellent families where 
| law and order, self respect and self-restraint ar& taught 
from the cradle. There are other schools where the 
| power to use it is needed, and more, when its occas- 
ional use is most salutary and for the well-being of the 
| pupil upon whom the prnishment falls. 

There is reference made at times to the abolition oi 
whipping in the navy. Will it surprise any one to say 
that more degrading punishments are substituted for 
it? Itis also true that once men were publicly 
whipped, and that kind of punishment no longer ex- 
|ists in any state except Deleware. But the opinion 
| is gaining ground that if that kind of punishment were 
, dealt out toa large class of evil-doers, it would be 
| better than three months in a jail. It is a fact that 
for respectful behavior and obedience from children we 
must go to China, and that aged persons and parents 
| are far less honored than they were years ago. Still, it 
| would be an unpopular move to restore the power to 
punish in the city schools. and that consideration will 
leave the by-laws as they are. Fashion and public sen- 
timent, right or wrong, are powerful, and their sugges- 
tions must be heeded. 








bidding corporal punishment in the schools, and that | 


| NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Oct. 3. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, BELL, COHEN, 
Powp, GouLpInGc, HALSTED, KELLY, TRAUD, VERMILYE, 
WaLKER, West, WILkKtns,WETMORE, WickHam, Woop, 
and WaTson.—17. 





| COMMUNICATIONS. 


From the 9th Ward, sending in the resignation of D. M. 
| Earl. From the 16th, that of 0. Zollicoffer. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY FOR SEPT. 


Total number of cases investigated, 1,081 
. " “ not truants, 731 

. o truants, . ‘ , ‘ ; . 800 

4 ” non-attendants returned to school, 296 

“sg put in Reform Schools, ea 


He urgesthat every child between eight and fourteen 
years of age, instead of being required to attend only four- 
teen weeks per year, should be required to attend the entire 
school year, unless he is set at work—in this case he is to 
be let off with fourteen weeks. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Watson proposed the matter be laid over on account 
of the absence of several members. 


Mr. Walker thought as the matter had been laid over 
several times it should be settled at this session. He said 
the ability of the Commissioners to handle this question 
lay intheir general knowledge—not that they knew more 
ot the details or could pass a good examination before the 
Superintendent. The question is not corporal punishment 
vs. moral suasion. I admit Mr. West’s arguments—that 
kindness and love are the best arguments with the young. 
But what of the 76 annual dismissals from the schools ?— 
The superintendent’s reports show that the discipline has 
increased, The system of dismissals produces it. It ought 
toincrease. The truth is tbat we disagree but little ; real- 
ly the question is what we shall do with the 76 expelled 
pupils. The present by-laws are known to the boys ; they 
know that if they behave bad!y they will be turned out. It 
operates unfavorably also upon the Teacher. Boys who 
need restraint may be divided into two c!asses—the very 
bad, and those who tend that way ; they need restraint; the 
strong hand of physical force before they are pushed into 
the streets would be a blessing. Schools shall not ve refor- 
matories, they say—but the offences I speak of are not 
crimes, they are evil- that can be cured. Besides, the tru- 
ant agents bringin boysthat need control. As toobtaining 
permission of a parent before a child is punished that seems 
to me to be right, He had seen a father obliged to come 
to School in order to secare his child’s attendance. 

It will not be necessary to obtain a parent’s permission to 
punish only when a boy is so depraved that the next step 
is his expulsion. It is our duty to secure obedience from 
the pupils. Weshall have assent of the people with us, 
for it is our duty to make’‘a generation of well behaved boys 
and not vagrants alld vaaabonds., 


Mr. Watson said that corporal punishment had had the 
fiel2 since the time of Cain. The morrl swasionist’s but 
briefly. I shall produce facts and figures to show they 
should continue. The resent by-law grees out of this state 
of affirs viz: that over 100,000 cases of corporal puuish- 
ment occurred in 1864; in some schools 5,000 cases; in 1865 
46,350 cases were reported ; in 1866, 34,170. The results of 
descipline being encouraging. corporal punishment was then 
abolished in female and primary schools. In 1867 the num- 
ber of punishments in male departments was 13,040; in 
1868 the number was 7,885; in 1869 the number was 6,642. 
In 1870 a majority of the principals discontinued punish- 
ment, and then the Board passed the by-law forbidding it 
in the schools. The results of the by-law sre as follows, 
from 89 per cent. for decipline in 1871 to 94 per cent, in 
1876 ; we find that there be been a corresponding improv— 
ment in reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. The 
amen‘ ment provides that pupils may be expelled if found 
in corrigible, which is going backward. A few teachers 
may have asked for its -estoration, but the parents are to be 
ccnsidered and they object. As to what shall bedone with 
incorrigibies, why they can be shut up, fed on bread and 
water and other means. He then read extracts from Ed- 
ward Shippen, Thomas Hunter, Prof. Agassiz, Clark and 
others. 

EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

No. 29.—Thos, 8. O’Brien, Principal; Assistants, Messrs. 
Van Cott. and Oppenheim,’Misses McL, Thompson, Smith, 
Beckett. 

No 1.—John G. McNary, Principal; Messrs. Harmon, 
O'Connell, King, Nammack, Tagliabue, Gleason; Misses 
Julia Meany and McCabe.¥ 
No. 44.—Samuel Morehouse, Principal ; Messrs. McNary, 
Hochheimer, Moore, Drummond, Fawcett, Nehrbas, Carey ; 
Misses Ransom and Byrne. 

No. 24.—Esther Phillips, Principal ; Misses Doyle, Davis, 
Levy, McCluskey, McAndrew. 

No. 12.—Anthony A. Griffin, Principal ; Messrs. Sigerson, 
Smith, Ciark ; Misses McConnellogue, Clark, and Mrs. 
Wiley. 

No. 31.—Adaline E. R. Anderson, Principal; Misses Pan- 
low, O’Brien, Furness, Hasson, Leopold, McDermott, Moore, 
Killeen, Lennon. 

No. 38.—Maggie Garvin, Principal; Misses Wild, Scan- 
lon, Dalton, Magovern, Loomis, Dugan. 

No. 16.—Oscar P.!Howe, Principal; Messrs. Knicker- 
bocker, Camp, Randall, Nammack, Batchelor; Misses Car- 
penter, Moore, Walsh, DeGraw, Leazenbee. 

No. 42.—J. Frank Wright, Principal; Messrs. E. D, 
Farrell, fH. M. Farrell, Hunter, Rogers, Burke, Shimer. 





Weineck, Stern, Vogt; Misses Curtain, Hook, 
Everett, Stephens, Brennan, Jones, O'Hare, Milton 

















AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. q 











No. 22.—Joseph Southworth, Jr., Principal ; Messrs. Gutg” 
_. Lubr, Fitch, Brady; Misses Milligan, Orde, Burns» 


No. 15.—Bertha Fribourg, Princlpal; Misses Rhoads, 
Rowan, Hunter, Oldenberg, Guiles, De Motte, Weed, Dun- 
ean, Hogg, Grinton. 

No. 87.--William A. Owen, Principal; Mr. Mitchell; 
Misses Fitzpatrick, McCollister. 


No. 43.—Stinson Mclvor, Principal; Mary Mitchell. 

No. 57.—Theo. B. Barringer, Principal; Mr. Cooper; 
Misses Baird, Nolan. 

No. 84.—Mrs. C. Josephine Belzer, Principal ; Misses Gay- 
nor, Boyle, Hunter, Boyne, | itch, Brady, Mrs. Marshall and 
Campbell. 

No. 21.—Alice E, Gormely, Principal ; Missess Willough- 
py, Connolly, Sullivan, Cotter, Moneghan, McDonald, Kel- 

y: : . 

No. 11.—Jennie Gre, Principal ; Misses VanAiken, Ecker, 
Snyder, Kernahan, Murphy, Brown. 

No. 18.—Henry C. Litchfield, Principal; Messrs. Petti- 
grew, O’Ryan, Sullivan, Hull, Donaldson, Petersun, McCor- 
mick, Grunenthal, Hessel, Heyman, Baumgarten; Misses 
M. A. Smith, M. E. Smith, Walker, Goldsmith, Donohue, 
M. Gannon. 

No, 25.—Robert H. Pettigrew, Principal; Messrs Brenen, 
Lee, Parker, Marston, Alexy ; Misses Price, Smith, Rourke. 

No. 19.—H. Louise Clark, Principal ; Misses Hendricksen, 
O'Sullivan, Carty, Lynch, Maboney, Litson, Moran, Carroll, 
Young. 

No. 40.—George M. Mitchell, Principal ; Messrs. Smith, 
Walsh, Brown, Furey, O'Donnell, Buckley, Caldwell ; Misses 
Dugan, Pord, Dougherty, Newell, McCormack, Dolan, Lam- 
bert, Clesham. 

No, 27.—Francis J. Coleman, Principal ; Messrs. Lampher, 
Constant, Untermeyer, Ullman; Misses Murray, Hunt, 
DeLeenheer, Ashforth, Reid, Billings. 

No. 59.—Mrs. Mary E. Perley, Principal; Misses Steer, 
Pell, Shaw, Cowhey, Mrs. Cooper. 

No. 32.—William H. VanCott, Principal; Messrs. Poul- 
son, Jones, Perham, Heinmuller, Meyersfeld, McLardie, Kil- 
gre. Sweezy, Birkins, Hanaway; Misses Collins, Seebach. 

eeks, Yates. ; 

No. 33.—Henrietta MacLennan; Misses Miller, Harley, 
Knight, McCormac, Pitman. Mahoney, Mrs. Miller. 

No. 14.—Sarah J. J. McCaffery, Principal; Messrs. Roden, 
Taylor, Johnson, Keogh, Pike. 

No, 28.—Evanier Childs, Jr., Principal ; Messrs. Phelps, 
Hoffman, Hendrickson, Ketcham, O Donnell, Mayer, Thomp- 
gon ; Misses Daly, Burnett, Golding, Root. 

No. 17.—Henrietta Egbert, Principal ; Misses Curtis, Par- 
sons, Gallagher, Green, Simpson, Carolan, Mrs. Gass. 

No. 63.—Wm. J. Kennard. Principal; Messre. Elliot, 
Adams, Gudenrath ; Misses Plummer, Fash, Crowe. 


Notes. 





IN the place of Michael Ryan trustee of the Second 
Ward, removed, John Deardon was appointed ; in place of 
William Clearey who has removed from the E ghth Ward, 
Joseph F. Rogers, 63 Vandam Street, was appointed ; in the 
place of Hiram V. Losea, deceased, John D. Kidder, 183 
Grand Street, was appointed. 


AT the meeting of the Board of Education held Sept. 20, 
the Finance Committee reported that there was not enough 
money “ to permit the return the deductions made by the 
Board.”—that is that the 344 per cent. taken from the sala- 
ries will not be returned. President Wood asked that 
enough be set aside to refund this deduction. It was deci- 
ded not to be done, 11 to 7. 


WriiaM CLEARY bas removed from the Eighth Ward 
and is consequently no longer a trustee there. This will be 
regretted by all the friends of education in that ward, for 
he has given his time and efforts to benefitthe Schools. At 
nearly every visit we have made to them we have found 
Mr, Clearey present in some part of the building. The 
teachers have appreciated his effurts and will miss him ; he 
has been a gocd friend to them and their interests. 


EVENING SCHOOL No. 24, 


This School is, as it was last year under the charge of 
Mr. Thomas 8S. O’Brien, who is also principal of the day- 
School. The building stands almost in the centre of what 
was once the aristocratic portion of the city—not far from 
Trinity Church, and the Battery. It is now surrounded 
with storehouses, and?the dwellings of the poor. The 
whole ward is filled with a population that greatly needs 
the sovereign blessings that education surely brings. The 
first thing done is to register the names of those who apply; 
with this is taken the occupation and here a wonderful va- 


riety is found; they come from the hotels, telegraph offices, | 


sooperage, storage, eail-making, office, paper selling, print- 

ng, and painting. These are but a few of the many 
sources. The age and residence also are taken. The at- 
tempt is made to classify about as in the day-schools. The 
highest class takes up interest, percentage, reviewing frac- 
tions, having reading, writing, spelling, and sometimes his- 
tory and book-keeping. In No. 29, about 270 have been 


many to enter their names and theu neglect to attend (their 
parents generally supposing tLem to be present) filling the 
| streets during the pleasant nights. A defect in the present 
law is that it provides no meaus to hunt up these ab- 


sentees. 


Eventne Scuoot No. 1.—A brief inspection of this 
school showed that Mr. McNary’s efforts of last winter are 
even now beivg felt inthe Fourth Wa:d. He sought to in- 
terest the pupils in the school as something valuable to 
them, and dependent on them for its reputation. The free 
coming in of about 500 boys to register showed that they 
feel confidence in the school. Over 300 were in attendance 
|Tuesday night. Mary of the last year teachers were in 
‘their old places. The order generally was good. In one 
| room, however, the wild elements was plainly visible. We 
ewere greeted much more heartily by some of the lads 
than by the scholarly-looking teacher. ‘‘How do you do” 
“ Glad to make your acquaintance,” etc., come from the 
gamins of Cliff, William and Pearl Streets. In another 
room the adult classs was particularly interesting. A good 
work will be done in this school. 





EventnG Scnoor No. 42.—J. Frank Wright, principal 
of No. 7, is again in charge of this school. He is in his 
element with night-school boys, he seems able to magne- 
tize and please them secon¢ te no teacher in the city. It 
sometimes seems as though he preferred this class of pupils 
toany other. There were registered the names of 1,400 
pupils, a remarkable number; and on the second evening 
900 were in attendance. Mr. Wright keeps the boys in a 
state of consiant expectation. They look forward to Fri- 
‘day night with curiosity and pleasure, for some chavge in 
the programme is then made. Mr. Wright often speaks to 
them, and wen he speaks he interests. He calls out the 
good speakers among the boys and they present quotations, 
speeches, etc. Good music lends its chorus to the occasion 
and all goes merry as a marriage bell. 

Among the notable teachers here of many years standizg. 
are, E. D. Farrell, H. M. Farrell, James Rogers, James 
Hunter, E.G. Shimer, Herman Stern, John Vogt, Oscar 
Weineck ; Misses E. A. Hays, E. L. Hook, Kate Stephen, 
M. A. Lynch, Mary A. Brennan, F. A. O’Hare, Mary F. Cur- 
tin, Mrs. C. F. Howard and Mrs. George T. Coombs, with a 
corps of teachers like these, long-tried, successtul, earnest, 
enthusiastic and skillful, Mr, Wright cannot but produce 
great results, 





College of the City of New York. 
The following questions were propounded, May 29th, 
1876, to the boys from the Grammar Schools who sought 
admission. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name in order the tributaries of the Mississippi ; first, 
those on the east, second, those on the west—giving their 
rise, the States through which, or on the borders of which, 
they run, and their place of emptying. 

2. Give the principal seaports on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States and their situation, embracing also the 
States to which they belong; also, in the same way, the 
seaports on that portion of the Gulf of Mexico and of the 
Pacific Coast belonging to the United States. 

8. Name the principal mineral productions of the United 
States, and the States dr Teritories in which they are found, 
and also the sections of the Union in which the chief agri- 
cultural productions are raised. 

4. Which State of the Union ia the largest ? 

Which is the most most populous? 

Give the population of this as nearly as you can. 

What is the population of the United States? 

Which is the most-populous State weet of New York ? 

5. Name the three greatest ranges of mountainsin the 
United States, giving their direction, and the States or 
Territories which they traverse. 

Give the highest mountain peaksin the United States, 
and state where they are situated. 

6. Give the boundaries of France, the German Empire and 
Italy, and state where Glasgow, Cadiz, Marseilles, Munich 
and Cologne are situa‘ed. 

7. Mention six leading sea portsin Asia, giving their sit- 
uation. State the chief exports of Avia, and where these 
exports are produced. 

Where and what is the Suez Canal ? 
8. Where is Algeria, and to whom does it belong? 


| 
| What is the extent of the British Empire in Asia? 


What are the Colonies of the United States? 

Where and what is Liberia ? 

What European nation controls the greatest extent of 
territory in Asia? 


GRAMMAR. 





Tegistered already. It does not follow, however, that all of l 1. In how many and what waysis Gender expressed in 


% these will enter the school as pupils. It is customary for 


: 
= 
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English 


Give three examples of each mode of formation. 
2. What is meant by Comparison of Adjectives ? 
How are adjectives regularly compared ? 
Give four examples of irregular comparison. 
8. Parse the words in italics in the followiag lines: 
“On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping, thou sat’st while all around thee smiled; 
So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may'st smile, while all around thee weep.” 
. Analyze the last two lines of the preceding stanza. 
5. What is a Finite Verb? 

Make a sentence of at least twelve words, containing a 
Finite Verb, and underline the verb. 

What is the Infinite Mood ? 

Make a sentence of at least fifteen words, containing a 
verb in the Infinite Mood, and underline the Infin- 
ite. 

6. What is a Defective Verb ? 

Give an example. 

What is a Passive Verb? 

Give an example. 

What is a Compound Active Verb ? 

Give an example. 

What is the difference between an Iniransitive anda 
Passive Verb ? 

7. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 
We sorrow not as them that have no home. 
Notice is hereby given to every person to pay their taxes, 
If we have any victuals left, we will help you eat it, 
That is a better furnished room than any in the house, 
Washington was given the command of a division. 

8. Construct a complex senterce of not less than twenty-five 

words, and underline all the words of the dependent 


clause. 
ARITHMETIC, 


1. How many yards of silk, 5-8 yd. wide, will be required 
to line 24 yards of satin 3 4 yd. wide? 

2. A street 650 feet long, and 72 feet wide, averages 4.5 
feet below grade. Find the cost of filling it in, at $42 a 
cubic yaard. 

8, A, Band C hire 10 acres of pasture for $140, in which 
A grazes 60 head of cattle for 20 days; B20 head for 40 
days, and C 30 head for 30 days. What proportion of the 
rent should each pay ? 

4, At what price must stock, of the par value of $50 « 
share, and which pays 6 per cent. dividends, be bought, to 
yield an income of 7 1-2 per cent. ? 

5. A merchant shipped a cargo of flour worth $3,597 from 
New York to Liverpool. For what must he insure it at 
3 14 per cent., to cover the value of the flour and premium? 

6. A person owes a debt of $1,680 due in 8 mo., of which 
he pays 1-3 in 8 mo., 1-4 in 5 mo.,1-5in 6 mo., and 1-6 in 7 
mo. When isthe remainder due? 

7. What isthe cost of 36 1-2 yards of cloth 1 1-2 yd. wide, 
it 2 1-2 yards 1 2-5 yd. wide cost $3.37 1-2? 

8. Find the square root of 2 3-8 to 4 decimal places. 


‘ 














ALGEBRA. 
1, Factor at—a*—12, 
a’ ab b 
2. Add~ _ to ‘ 
(a+b)* (a+b) a+b 
f a b 1 1 
| 3. From ——-— take é 
bia a—b a+b 
r+y wy t+y @-y 
4. Divide —-+ —} b —_—_— — 
le—-y r+y r—y «t+y 
1 n +2 
5. Given — + =——., to find the value of z. 
n n+2r nz 


6. A can do a piece of work in 3 days, B in 4, and C in 5 
days. In how many days will all together finish it? 

7. Find two numbers such that the 1st, increased by 4, 
shall be 3 1-4 times the second ; and the 2d, increased by 8, 
shall be 1-2 of the 1st. 

8. Find the values of z, y, and z in the following : 

f+ yz+ = 51. 
2+2y—z = 33. 
} 22— y—z = 29. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1. Into what periods is the history of the United States usu- 
| ally divided, and over how many years does each ex- 
tend ? 
12. What were the boundaries of the United States in the 
year 1788, as settled by the Treaty of Paris ? 
How were these extended in the year 1803, and still fur- 
thur in the year 1848? 
8. When and how was Florida obtained ? Alaska? Arie 
zona ? 

Name the States and Territories formed out of the Louis- 

iana purchase, 
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4. When did Washington become the Capital ? 
What city was the Capital previous to this, under the 
Constitution, and how long? 
What city was the Capital during the greater part of the | 
Revolutionary War? 
In what city was the Constitution of the United States | 
drawn up? | 
. What were the principal events that occurred in the | 
neighborhood of Philadelphia durizg the Revolu- 
tionary War? Give dates. | 
What battle put Philadelphia in the hands of the Brit. | 
ish ? | 
Why did they evacuate Phiiadelphia ? 
What led to the war of 1812? } 
In what sections of the country was it carried on? } 
What was the success of the United States on Jand and | 
at sea? 
Name a few of the lea ling battles. 
. What is meant by the Missouri Compromise? 
How long did it continue ? . 
When was it broken, and why? 
. Where and when did the Civil War begin ? 
State the great strategical objects of the Federal fleets 
and arm’es in this war. 
When and by what surrender was the opening of the 
Mississippi finally accomplished ? 
When did the last principal Confederate seaport fall in- 
to the hands of the United States ? 
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The Senses of Bees. 








The lenses of the bee’s eyes are not adjustable; and 
though they cin see accurately to great distances, they seem 
blird to oljeets close by, Bees dart down to the door of 
their hives with a precision which is generally unerring, 
but, if, from any cause, they miss the openin 


r 
& 


they are 
obliged to rise in the air, in order to take another observa- 
tion. 

If bees hear—which is a doubtful question, the old fash 





ioned “tanging’ to the conthary—they, certainly hear only 
what affects their welfare. ‘Their sense of taste is also far 


from perfect, foul ditch-water being often preferred by them 


to limpid streams, or even dew, and illsmelling plants hav- 
ing quite as much attraction as sweet ones; itis the quant- 
ty, rather than the quality of their food, for which they 
care, They are also fond of the secretion of the aphides, 
the milch cattle of the ants, 

Their sense of sme!l is very keen; the presence of hon- 
ey they detect, even in the most carefully concealed places. 
Honey-bees often, in scarce seasons, attack the bumble bees 
on their return from the fields laden with honey, and force 
them to disgorge all they have collected, Its presence in 
the horey-bag must have been detected by the sense of 
smell, this Huber 
determined by presenting successfully to all parts of the 
body, on camel's hair pencils, odors especially repugnant to 
them. 


The seat of this sense is in the mouth; 


When held near the mouth, the bee started back as | 
if annoyed. On one occasion he mixed honey with camphor, 
which they especially dislike ; by some means they manag- 
ed to separate and remove all, the honey, leaving the cam- 
phor untouched. 

Tie sense which seems to be most perfect in these little 
creatures is that of touch, and that seems to reside wholly 
in the antenne, Greetings, caresses, and the communica. | 
tion of intentions, are always effected, by one bee toward | 
another, by crossing their antenne. It must be remembered 
that no light enters a hive under ordinary circumstances. 
“The bee,” says Huber, “constructs its comb in darkness; | 
it poure its honey into the magazines, feeds its young, judges | 
of their age and necessities, rocognizes its queen, all by aid | 
of its antenne, which are much less adapted for becoming | 
acquainted with objects than our hands. Therefore, shall | 
we not grant to this sense modifications and perfections un. | 
kuown to the touch of man?” 
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Personal Electricity. 

ROME interesting experiments were lately instituted by 
Mr. Sutro, with a view of ascertaining the cause, and :aore 
especially to determine whether the electricity of the body | 
might not have, in this nigh altitude, something to do with | 
the explosions in his tunnel. Electric exploders were piac- 
ed in a strong wooden box, which again was placed in an- | 
other box, in a room covered with a heavy Brussels carpet. | 
Mr. Hancock, the chief blaster, assisted in the experiments, 








and held the wire while Mr. Sutro walked round the room | 


two or three times, sliding his feet over the carpet. After | 


doing this be touched one of the wires, and instantly a 
loud report was heard, the exploder having been divcharg- | and desirous to find a bright led of the age of about fifteen 


ed. The experiments have clearly establisued the fact that 


exp'8deis may be set off by electricity accumulated in the | tem of teaching has won high praise for its wonderful re- 
human body, and the men about the tannel were at once| sits. Let some boy call and see him. 


| informed of the fact. Instructions were also issued for hand- 
| ling them hereafter, and a sheet iron plate was placed in 
| the floor of the exploder house, to which is connected a 


{and women are aiming, Why, sir, every graduate of every 


;“T hate school, I hate to hear about it, it is the meanest 


wire reaching into the water flowing from the tunnel. The 
men in bandling exploders now stand on tbisiron plate, and 
have instructions to wet their boots before entering, and to 
put on India-rabber gloves before touching the exploders, 
If these precaations are properly carried out, there will be 
no danger of explosions hereafter. Any electricity accumu- 
lated in the human body will at once be carried off,through 
the iron plate, while the rabber gloves, being non-conduc- 
tors, form an additional protection. No accidents from these 
explosions have ever occurred inside the tunnel, for the 
place is very wet, and therefore no electricity can be re- 
tained in the body. 
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London. 





LONDON, the largest city in the world, covers, within fif- 
teen miles radius of Charing Cross, nearly 700 square miles, 
and numbers within these boundaries four millions of in- 
habitants, It includes 100,000 foreigners. It contains more 
Jewsthan the whole of Palestine, more Roman Catholics 
than Rome itself, more Irish than Dublin, and more Scots— 
men than Edinburgh. Upwards of 300 persons are daily 
added to the population, a birth taking place every five 
minutes, and a death every eight minutes. On an average, 
twenty-eight miles of streets are opened, and 9,000 new 
houses built every year. The port of the city has every 
day on 1ts waters 1,000 ships and 9,600 sailors. In its pos- 
tal districts there isa yearly delivery of 238,000,000. On 
the police register there are the names of 120,000 habitual 
criminals, increasing by many thousands every year. Beer. 
shops and gin-palaces are numerous, and 38,000 drunkards 
are gnnually brought before the magistrates. 

e aia ‘ 
Pin. Eprror—I have not written for the JourNaAL for 
some months, bat seeing many things in this school-worl | 


of New York, that interest me I sliall present them to your 
readers, I find a general impressfon that the salaries will 
‘f this is so, I shall greatly regret it for the 


sake of many who will suffer; but the schools seem to be 


be cut down, 


the Creedmoor target at which all unoccupied young men 


grammar, high as well as the Normal Schoole is anxious to} 


geta place. It is the hard times that causes this, yet there 
Now for my 
co.umdrum, what is to be done to remedy this state of 
things? 

Another thing. Among the teachers, especially the fe- 
males, there is a wonderful lack of profegsional knowledge, 
knowledge of education itself. True, these persons can 
pass the examination, they have been coached for it by 
others who remember the questions propounded to them, 
but they bave no interest in education. They boldly say so. 
One of these who was neatly arrayed in black alapaca, said, 


are always three teachers for every vacancy. 


business there is, ete.,” yet she stays and diaws her pay; 
that she likes It is no wonder that outsiders think the 
teachers are paid too much. The above class lower the dig- 
nity and usefulness of the whole body. 

ABOUT TOWN, 
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COMBINATION SLATE DESK.—The Combination slate desk 
is an ingenious and very useful toy, available for school 
purposes as well as for home amusement, The desk con- 
tains twelve copies and a transparent and opaque slate, con. 
tained in a reversible cover. The desk contains also a rule, 
pencils and slate cleaner, It is the invention of C. L. Slade, 
49 W. 32d St., and is sold at 75 cts, 


AMERICAN GuM ARABIC.—It is said that the mesquite 
gum of Western Texas is almost identical with gum arabic, 
and during the-past year has become an article of export, 
some 12,000 pounds having been gathered in Bexar county, 
and as much more between that and the coast. 


A TUNNEL GREATER THAN HOOSAC.—Baltimore is con- 
structing the longest tunnelin the country, When com- 
pleted it will be seven miles long, circular in shape and 
twelve feet in diameter. Five miles of the distance is through 
very bard rock, and the drilling is done by manual labor, 
powder drills being impracticable in such a small spaee.— 
The rest of the wall will be bricked. Fifteen shofts bave 
been sunk. The cost is estimated at three million dollars ; 
about 1,500 men are employed, and the tunnel will proba- 
bly be completed in three years. The object is to supply 
the city with water. 





Mr. T. D. Kellogg has opened a school at 709 Sixth Ave., 


| years toaidhim. He will give tuition for services. His sys 


Memory in the Study of Language. 


Of all the exercises which most favor ignorance in teach 

ers who are not duly prepared, and which inspire most ennui 
in students, the worst are those mnemonic exercises in 
which the master acts a purely passive part, and the pupil 
an automatic one, It is said that by such means we develop 
the memory of children, but for this no special effort is 
needed, as the culture of memory, like that of attention, is 
secured by the activity of the other faculties. It is more 
particularly in exercising the judgement that we enrich the 
memory with useful things. The knowledge we gather in 
the first years of life we owe to observation and experience 
—the best of masters—and it is more profoundly engraved 
upon the memory than all thamemorized lessons of college. 
The mother-tongue is acquired without learning’ any thing 
by heart. 

Those who, in teaching their pupils to speak a foreign 
language, give the words to learn, tc form into phrases, 
commit a triple error. In the first place, the child does not 
learn to talk by passing from words to phrases. In the 
second place,in order to speak, he learns to understand 
what is said to him. In the third place, no mother ever at- 
tempted such a proceeding: the instinct of imitation alone 
suffices the child in learning to speak. 

The expression of thought is not aided by learning ex- 
tracts from authors, because, for the most part. these ex- 
tracts contain nota phrase or an idea that would aid in 
conversation. In this work, the attention is directed exclu- 
sively to words, and the memory is aided by their juxtapos- 
ition, By means of repetition they are revived in the mind 
in their order of succession, each word suggesting that 
which follows. The more we repeat the lesson in order to 
retain il, the more easy and rapid the recitation, the more 
the text escapes analysis and the will. Excellent as the ex- 
ercise may be in prenounciation and oratory, it is inefficaci- 
ous as a means of learning tospeak. ‘To learn a snodel by 
heart, no more teaches to speak, than tracing a drawing- 
model teaches to draw.—MARCEL. 





NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Itis a great mistake to 
suppose that little can be accomplished if a man has reached 
the age of thirty or forty years. Nine-tenths of our clever 
men have actually exhibited more vigor of intellect at fifty 
years of age than at forty. Franklin was forty before he 
began in real earnest the study of natural philosophy. The 
principal of one of the most flourishing colieges in America 
was a farm servant until he was past the age when most 
students have completed their collegiate education. Sir 
Henry Spelman did not begin the study of science until he 
was between fifty and sixty years of age. Greek was the 
first foreign Janguage which Cato, the celebrated Roman 
censor, acquired, and he did so in his old age. Alfieri, whose 
writing has caused a revolution in the dramatic literature 
of Italy, was left without a father in his infancy and wasted 
his early years. John Ogilby, the author of poetical trans- 
lations from Virgil and Homer, began the study of Latin 
when about forty years of age, and Greek in his forty-fourth. 
Boccaccio, one of the most illustrious writers thai ever ap- 
peared in Italy, suffered nearly half of his life to pass with- 
out improvement. Handel was forty-eight before he pub- 
lished any of his great works. Dr. Thomas Arnuld of Rug- 
by learned German at forty, in order that he might read 
Niebuhr in the original. Let these examples tell upon your 
character, and invigorate and cheer you in your undertak- 
ings. 
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At Shassa, in Thibet, a singular custom prevails. Every 
year the Lama community provides a man of the lowest 
class, dress him up in goat-skin, with the hair outside, and 
a singular head-dress, and then drive him out ‘of the town 
to the river, where they lay on him the sins of the whole 
people. The man has then to cross the river, and live ina 
wilderness in solitude for some weeks, being abundantly 
supplied with food during. this season. On his return he 
receives many presents from the people. The disgrace is 
80 great, however, that no one is found voluntarily to go 
through the ceremony, except in very rare instances. It is 
a singular analogy to the scape-goat of the Old Testament. 


seco 





PENSIONING TEACHERS.—In Hungary there is a large 
fund for pensioning teachers who Lave given the best years 
of their lives to the service. A teacher can retire on half- 


pay after tweaty years’ service, three-fourths pay after thir- 
ty years’ service, and those who, by reason of greater vital- 
ity or general health, continue for forty years in this branch 
of their country’s servic: receive full pay during the re- 








mainder of their lives. 
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CANKER JN THE BUD. 


You watch its development with expectant 
solicitude—the choice, exquisitely moulded 
bud which promises io unfold with the per- 
fect flower. You perhaps. think how it will 
adorn the drawing-room vase, and anticipate 
the pleasure of showing it to your flower- 
loving friends. But some morning you find 
its head drooping, its fragrance fied, and an 
ugly purple epot on one of the delicately- 
tinted petals. It is the peet’s canker in the 
bud. How often the loathsome canker blights 
the cherished infant blossoms in our house- 
hold gardens—those human buds which give 
earnest of a brilliant future. The noisome 
canker, so long concealed—scrofula—at 
length reveals its dreaded presence and to 
our bright hopes succeeds the most agoniz- 
ing fear, for we know the fatal sequel it por- 
tends--pulmonary consumption. [¢ is esti- 
mated by eminent medical authorities that 
at least one-fiffh of mankind are afflicted 
with this insidious malady. But its ravages 
are so secret that evea its victims are uur- 
ware of its presence until it suddenly dis- 
closes itself in some of its myriad and oft- 
times fatal forms. A slight cutaneous erup- 
tion is often the only indicator of its presence. 
The only megns of exterminating this dis 
ease from the system is by a thorough course 
of constitutional treatment. This treatment 
must fulfill three indications, namely, pro- 
mote nutrition, alter or purify the blood and 
arrest disorganization of the tissues and the 
formation of tubercles. No more efficient 
alterative can be employed for these purpo- 
ses than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis— 
covery. Whileimparting strength and tone 
to the digestive organs it cleanses the blood 
and heals the diseased tissues. ‘l'est its vir- 
tues ere the deadly canker has blighted the 
life you prize. 





Foop CuRE 

Is a means of reinstating all the natural 
functions of the body in a perfect condition 
of health, and the Blanchard Food Cure Co, 
of 27 Union square are supplying natural 
concentrated food elements to compensate 
the waste of the physical organism caused 
in so many cases by over mental work. Feed 
the nervous tissue with proper food and 
health will take the place of disease. We 
advise our readers to investigate the system, 





HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. 








Thege received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
commends them, They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8. 
Hutchinson’s is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merits. Circulars sent free on epplication. 
Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


DRUGS 





FOOD 


THE BLANCHARD 
TONIG EXTRACT UF WHEAT 


BLOOD. 
NERVE. 


BRAIN. 


$ aay 
: 


Nir 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 








MANUAL 


For Advertisers 


AYER & SON'S 





A complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity te pe pe - 
—The an work kind, 
Tiistwrg Caratie, —Somt free te 
NLW.A EK Agents” . 
Get our " 

Our is large. unsus- 
passed. the lowest. Terms the best, 


A New Scale of Prices. 


The Bulletin School Supplies 


1. THE BULLETIN BLANK SPELLER. 

This contains 40 pages, octavo size, and is bound in 
Stiff Covers, so that it may be written in when laid up- 
on the knee, It is ruled for 70 lessons of 25 words 
each, with additional pages for misspelled words. It 
also contains rules for spelling lists of misspelled 
words, etc, Qf its general character and utility, we 
need say only that it was prepared by Principal H. B. 
Buckham, of the Buffalo State Normal School. At the 
desire the price has been made less than one half th- 
usual charge for books of such a size, and we confi- 
dently rely upon an extensive sale in every State iv 
the Union, Price 15 cents each; $10.00 per hundred, 
net, 


2. THE BULLETIN COMPOSITION BOOK, 

This is precisely like the above, except that it is not 
ruled for spelling, but for compositions, with new ar- 
rangments for marking, also devised by Principal 
Buckham. Its advantages are its stiff cover and its 
cheapness. Price, as above, 15 cents each ; $10.00 per 
hundred, net. ; 


3. THE BULLETIN WRITING PAD. 

We sold Ten Thousand of these last term, sending 
them to Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, St. Lawrence Un- 
iversity, the Buffalo Normal School, and to every part 
of the State. Each pad contains 96 leaves, 192 pages, 
83g inches by 6, Price $6.00 per hundred, net. | 

4. THE BULLETIN SCHOOL RULER. | 

These are one foot long, one inch wide, printed on 
manila tag-board with inches and metres on one side, 
and an immense amouut of statistical information on 
the other. Price 3 cents each ; $1.00 per hundred. 


Special Copies at the Hundreds Price, 


[Other School Bulletin Publications. 


The School Bulletin, 16 to 24 pages monthly, 


POP PERE. ccc cocsccceccecece Sinebeeebkecs cons $1 00 
Kennedy’s Philosophy of School Discipline...... 15 
Common Schooi Law for Common School 

I 0 cs cnccce coccovertescnccsovevesces 50 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, 3d Edition...... 50 
The Regents’ Questions, complete, interleaved 1 0 

” = - Key to Arith. Questions 25 


Key to Geog. Questions 25 


ad nos es Arith, Card-board Slips 1 00 
” - « Arith., Geog., Spell., 
Gram, CBR nner ccccsccccccscccccecccves 25 
Constitution of the State of New York, last 
GQUROMEMGMAD.....cccccccccccecs cecsccesovcs 25 
Bradford’s Thirty Problem of Percentage....... 25 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures............. 50 
“ “ rr “ “ Teachers 
WTI oon o.0esccccocnccvccecceccpsesceseses 100 
Roe’s Work in Number... .......0.....ssse008 50 
DeGraff’s School-Room Guide,.... .......+.-++++ 100 
Ryan’s Weekly School Record, per 14 sheets.... 50 
The School Institute Song Budget.............. 15 
Commissioner’s Certificates, per book of 100.... 115 
Teacher’s Contracts, per pair..............+-++ 10 
Order of Evening Prayer, per hundred.......... 1,50 
Familiar Statement as to the Prot, Epis, Ch., 
per hundred...............++++ eeseeccesece 100 
Address 


Davis, Bardeen & Co., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





Wew Jersey = 


PUBLICSCHOOLJOURN. 


ISSUED MONTHLY, 
SUBSCRIPTION,...........+-$1.00 per year. 


It is our purpose to maintain a periodical that shall 
be a necessity to all who wish to be informed upon the 
condition and progress of education in New Jersey. 
Hence, the paper will be largely 2 school newspaper. 

departments are assigned in each issue to 
State news, news from the Cities, and news from the 
counties, 


Weekly Report» Ungraded Schools 


Printed on strong white card 4}¢x7 in. 


Wholesale Price, 80 cts. per 100. 


If desired the School Regulations or other matter 
neatly and carefully printed on back of report, at low- 
est prices, 


MONTHLY REPORT” °» GRADED SCHOOLS 


Printed on fine white paper 4x7 in, 


Wholesale Price. 40 cts. per 100. 


Name of School and of Principal printed in each 
order without extra e. 

Regulations, Course of Study, or other matter may 
be printed on back of report, 


EXAMINATION BLANK 


For” ENTRANCE, WEEKLY, MONTHLY, * TERM, 
or ANNUAL 


SR AMINATIONS.' 
For all Schools and all subjects of study admitting 
- te 








of written work. “ae 
@%& On half sheets fine cap paper 8x12 in, 


Wholesale Price, 75 cts. per 100. 


Can be furnished in full sheets at 90 cents per 100, 
Address all orders to 


Cc. JIMAJORY, Publisher, 
P, O. Box 7, — tet Bloomfield, N. J. 


EVFRY TEACHER, 


No matter who he is or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 








addressine the Publishers of 
the Nev-' .“ School Journal. 


DIRECTORY 
af SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New York Scuoon Journat, 17 Warren St, 





Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates, 
Female Academy, Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pear! Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Atheneum ae § George N, Bigelow, 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin. 

Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. 
Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State, 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
College Grammar School. 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H, Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T, Deane, 437 Carlton. 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canad Academy. Noah T, Olarke & E. 8, Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8, Richards. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O. Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 


a New York City. a 


Young Ladies School, Miss 8. BSpring. 121%. 34, 
Kleinfeld’s Institut». S, H. Kleinfeld, 1608 3rd Av, 
Collegiate Bcnool.@‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate SchoolL™ Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benediet, 7 E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School, Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Charlier Institute, Elie Charlier, 108 West 50th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. 
Collegiate School. D, 8, Everson, 727 6th Av. 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Collegiate School. Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 


Kindergarten. x 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Collegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, 
Collegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8, 8, Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate School, Dr, Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’, Dr. B. C, VanNorman,212 W. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt. 182 6th Avenue, 
> — Te and English School. C, A, Miles, 100 W. 
43: 


School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 


Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

8t.John’s School. Rey, Theodore Irving. 21 Weat 


32d. 

School for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
48th. 

School for Young Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 


School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue, 
School for Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West 


Friends Seminary, Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
School for Young Ladies, Mlle, Rostan, No, 1 East 
41s 


Dark [nstitute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
ent 
d 


New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hackettstown. Rev, 
G,. H. Whitney . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A, 8, Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. ©. Bowen, 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 


Poughkeepsie.* 


Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Cc. C. Weteeli, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 

Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 

Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 


Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rey D, A, Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AMen. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 


Irving Institute. & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Insti ¥ v. F. J, Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ Schogl. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 

Locust Hill Se: . Mise Emily A. Rice, 

Military Institute. njamin Maso, 


Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute, Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye. 
West Chestnut Street Lustitute. hers J, A. Bogardas. 

New York. 
Alexander Institute (B), O,& R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B). Mrs H, 0, Morrell, Manahasset. 
Chappaqua Inst.(Both). 8, 0, Collins, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Mortimer L, Brown, lates, 
Jayuga Lake Academy. Charles —~ He 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F, Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 

dreylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 


Connecticut, 
ad pe w.L. Seat, Bethany. 
Jersey City, N. J, 
adasbrouck Institute. 
Select School. Misses » Hansen. 
“Fineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 





Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military — estes. Ls BS & 
Hollidaysburg Sem‘nary. v. Joseph 
Coltege. . Rev, W. T. Wylie, 
wer Valley Academy “™. ¥.D. 


L, W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. | 


Oconomowec, Wis. 
Young Ladies School, Miss Giace P," Jones, 
"Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof, H. D, Patton. 
Hoboken, N- J, 


Boardimg and Day School T. H, W. Schiesir, 272 
Bloomfield St. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Wright & Donald, 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families. 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager, 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fer young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss EMILy NELSON, 





| INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au. 
tumm Class begins Oct. 2d, 1877, Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Miss 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordance with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Washing- 
| fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
| MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 
8. E, corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D. C. 














| ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ; Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8, Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name, The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of ools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time, ition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8,8. PACKARD, 








AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor, 

Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties,—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
| English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month, 
' Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 








FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principul. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Class for inetruc 
iton in Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad« 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and priociples of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the !iidin 
and grounds are ample ; the logation unsurpa sed ; an 
terms and board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R,. ALDRIC '* 
pal, or Mr, H, B, HAVEN, Secretary, Floren. 


Princi 
, Mase, 


~ AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, _ 


33 W. 45‘> street. near 5‘h Ave. N. Y- 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Mies FE. M, Cor., 

Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 

ERS. 

Free Lectures every Wed- 

Educational Parlor 

Kindergarten 


Re-opens Oct. 2d 
nesday, from 2to4P. M., at 
and General Depot for 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


American 


NewYork Conservatory: Musie 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN. 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lane 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 4E for Teachers. 

Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter, 
o wo ” 15 ad 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 

The CONSERVATORY remuins cpen the entire year, 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from’s A.M, to 10P,M, 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th et., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methode, evidently with the view 
of obtsining patronage thereby. 

The celcbrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Terms: < 
oe 


— 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN TEACH- 
ER'’S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Goveruesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gt or- 
mation to parents of good schooler; sells and ‘rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Tasti- 
tute,’’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satiofec- 
tion. Circulars sent on appli n. 

Address 





MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Lot : 23 Union Square, New Yomi 


a ee 
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Dansville Seminary, 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches to the stud | 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- | 
ritics } 

Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six | 
years’ study. | 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being | 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- | 
man, 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- | 
ical and practical, under an experienced busiaess man, 

HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 

Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs, Pre- 
cocious children and children predisposed to disease 
taken and vared for with a view to their physical devel- 
opement, Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
semi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies, Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all. Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

, For catalogues, and other information, addressg 
8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M., 
Principal Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, 


Dansville, N. Y 

R AT OFFER ! 1) We will during 
A G E esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers tucluding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 








THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Cogane 
950. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 1 
Stops $88, 12 Stops $6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL cary 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 





Chimo organ is a beautiful little instrument, one 
perfect, The chime of two and one-half octave t Is, 
and the artistic effecta capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- | 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very | 
best. Weare enabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality,—Christian Intelligencer. 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss, 








Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ $0.75 
Eggleston's, (G. C.) Mew to Educate Yourself..... .75 
Schmidt's History ot Education......... ....... 15 
Burton’s Observing Faculties................... 15 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching.................... 75 | 
Mailman’s Kindergarten Culture................ 15 
Hailman’s Lecturn on Pedagogy.............. . oe 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual....................++ 1.00 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons........... .... 1,00 
Donai’s Kindergarten..... 2... 0.0... ccccescceee 1.00 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg.... 1.00 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. ... e 1.90 
Duffey’s (Mre. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 1,00 
Hart's, In the Schoolroom. 1,25 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. . 125 
Gow’s Good Moraleand Gentle Manners......... 1.25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. coseosee See 
Clarke’s Sex in Education. 1,25 
Were Graded Bahools. ........ccccccccsseccscses 1.25 
Kiddie, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach,... 1.25 
Russell's Normal Training ....,.........seses. 1,25 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 1.50 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching......... 1.50 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks................. 1.50 
Bypher’s Art of Teaching School................ 1.50 
orthend’s Teacher's Assistant.................. 1.50 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. . ............. 1,50 
Calkins’ Primary Object of leachmg............ 1,50 
SD SD MEMINID so wo0e carcocccveseccccecce 1.50 
Holbrook’s School Management................ 1.50 
Jewell’s School Government,... ................ 1.50 
Wickersham’s School Economy... ....... ..... 1.50 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana.................. 1,60 
Clark’s Building of a Brain.............. ...... 1.560 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women... 1.50 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education........... 1,50 
Mansfield’s American Education. ... 1.50 
Northrop’s Education Abroad........... ....... 1,00 
Ogden’s Science of Education.................. 1.50 
Todd’s Student’s Manual........................ 1.75 
ee nin carvers cabessncevecten 1.75 
Bheldon’s Lessons on Objects................... 1.75 
Kingsley’s Health and Smnentlon..........c000s 1.75 
a (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.75 
a Universal EdBeation... ............. 1.75 
Hol *s Normal Methods of Teaching. ....... 1.75 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction........... 1.75 





*s Culture D ded by Modern Life... 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism....... 
8®™ The above named volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 

Address the publishers of the JourNaL, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 
New Yor, July, 1877. 


gf UITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


will collect tuition money for School Principals in 
rt of the United States and Canadas ; will cok 
nitions during the Summer vacation and remit to 
ence who leave town; and a generally act as 
nancial agent for principals in this 


any 


| Refer to R. McBurney, Esq., Secretary 

Christian Ass’n, Hudson & Straus, Esqs., Att’ys at 
Law, 61 wes st. Address for particulars 

L. W. a es 

346 Broadway, N.Y. 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 
Safe and Reliable. 


&, 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK, 


city. Terms very 
reasonable, no charge unless collections are made.— 
Young Men’a 





Boys and GIRLS 









wt Phy, ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
> ay, printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
iy ‘P eic.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 


outfit, by mait, for $1, 
3 lines; PS, 5 lines. 
“ING PRESS and com 


vrints 2 as 
Gok 4 Fort: faut Sq., Boston, 
 « 


DING 
De Your Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE. except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars.etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3c. stamps for nevo Illustrated Catalogue. 
GOLDING & CU.,Manuf'rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Boston. 


ints 4 line; $3, 
AMOND aoa - 


ne onl, 
s ents £3, bz? 
















A CARD. 


Having bought Mr. D. Honproox’s Stock in Real | 
e undersigned is prepared 


Estate, Tools, &c., &c., th 
to fill promptly all orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877, 





ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from asingle Written Stencil, gy 
It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, yreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 

220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 

W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 

142 La Balle St., Chicago, Il 

D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 


628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 
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is the ee 7 
Best ealaee 7, 
Sis HEAD ANE SEE, 
ci. Penhold der, Golden P 
gant Sere cae Sleeve portons, es 


Lake © Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring iniaid wi 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf art Pin, Gold-plated tare Ring, 
Set ud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Silvered 


Rose! 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin " Drops, Gold- ~— Collar Seen, Goon 
} ep? plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Goid plated S'nds. 
The entire Lot sent -paid 
cents. EXTRAORDINARY /NDUCE- 
MENTS TO 4GENTS. i-2 BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, 


ALBANY BOAT--PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
traias for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50. Meals on the European 
plan. Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany 
each st Through tiokets can be had at the office 








SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa,; and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


on the pier, No. 7 Park pl., 785, ety oe te - } 3 
Court st., and 333 Washi: mee 4th 

st., Williamaburgh ; 107 Mon’ ontgomery Geasey, Oty 

and at principal hotels in New York. Freight x reocived 

until the time of departure. 8.E. MAYO, Gen, 

Agt. 





rday at home. Samples worth $5 
Tooe, Gasweon & Co., Portland, Maine 





$5 {p $20 ke. 


a week In your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Pc rtiand, Me, 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of cllarge. 


| sam Send for Explanatory Circular. 


J. A. BENDALL 





t®?”" Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 


$2.00 A YEAR. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| — + oem -- 





Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 


Name in full, here, - 


Post Office, 


County, 


pes Write name and address plainly. sg 


TTS 


eal Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 


tered Letter. 


Address 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





H. T. HELMBOLD'S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCHU 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
abels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





A Fine Stereopticon 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Address 


WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New Yorx Scoot Joumnat, 





17 Warren Street, New York 
‘ — 
pe ees ee pe, ee | Pet 
et —¥ Fae RAS See, tS pe 


ae NECESSITY 
ALUABLE RECIPES, 


Postage prepaid. 


nowens 1S 


Price 25 a “Som EST 


This book contains an INVALUA DICINAL. L- 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. . 
Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents. Address 
FARRELL‘*S Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


VERY CHEAP. 


A first class, new. and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 





2. 
A new, beaut'ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made, Very Cheap, 


3. 
Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 


4, 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 
Addrees 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 
This process is applicable to nearly all kinds f illus- 
aad Machine” Laws of all Outline Dis 
ym inet = Mn bay below copper 
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copies, 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








ProF. RILEy, of Missouri, says that quite 
as good results may be obtained in using the 
ingredients from which greén is made as 
from the finished article. The Paris green 
costs, say thirty-seven and one-half cents per 
pound, and the demand is often so great that 

_ it cannot be obtained just when wantea, es- 
pecially in back towns. The following di- 
rections for making gieen, from Brande’s 
Chemistry, are practical: Dissolve two lbs, 
of sulphate of copper (blue vitrol, costing 
fifteen cents ver pound, or thirty cents) in 
gallon of hot water, keeping it in a stone jar. | 
Dissolve in another large jar one pound of 
eommon white arsenic (costing about six cts.) 
and two pounds of saleratus or pearl-ash 
(costing 16 cents) ifffor:y—four pounds of hot 
water, stirring well till thoroughly dissolved, 
These articles, costing fitty-two cents, will 
make avout five pounds of paris green, cost- 
ing about $1.88. 

This can be kept in solution and mixed in 
proportion of one pzrt of the first and five oi 
the last solution, as they are needed. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been éstablished at | 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. ; 

jpecimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
Wustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free, 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ‘‘ Collections of Min- 
erals,” 


8. 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten | 
cents, It is profusely illustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
compan tables most species may be verified. The 
price is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the ies and the more common Warieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 

ber. The ies number indicates the plare of 

any mineral in the table of species, after it will be | 

ee a ne or lustre | 
’ 














cleavage or fracture, hardness. c gravity, fusi- | 
bility and crys on. 
The large i se of my busi has compelled me 





to rent the store No. 8727, and use it entirely for Birds 
Mamm: Shells, Plan Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, aod can do the best custom 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
Fer Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Prefessional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the peinaiee! io 
ties and all the grand subdivisions in Dana an er 
works on Mineralogy: every Cr} stalline System ; and 
allthe apetecion! Ores and every known Element, The 


locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanie? by 
my Dlustrated Catalogue and table of species. © 








25 ¢ 50 | 100 190]000 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS); b.0x|in boxlin box - 





Crystals and fragments| $ 50 | $1 00) $1 59/ $1| $2) $3 
Student's larger..| 150 | 3.00] 600} 5) 10) 25 
Amateur’s 2% inx 

1 eo te pemepiend mm We mec sess ee] 10} 25] 50 


School or Acad- 
emy size, 244 x 33¢ in., 


Shelf Specimens. 
College size, 33;x6 in., 
Shelf Specimens. 

















canenetnésonete gecnn ae 300 
&- Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad- 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy- 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y, 











TH'SPAPER |S KEPT ON FILE 
"AT THE OFFICE OF, 


TI 
] 5 GENT 9 


733 Sansom $t., PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 
, Freveive Advertisements at our —. 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 


$55 {9 $7 








A weet to Acents. Samples FR E 
P.O. VICKERY, Ancaste Man 


e]ecee ee] 25 100 








Page Book. Li: t of 3,000 N ewspapers. How to 
advertise. Send 25c. w G. Powell & Co,.N. E, 
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POND'S EXTRACT. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 


Tho People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” e 
POND’S EXTRACT -— The great Vegetable 
im Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can nfford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
* Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externsl application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
WADIES find it their best friend. 1t assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fuliness and pressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &. ft romptl 
me apr and permanently Reais a 
nds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular nse. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

MIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 


| BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 


cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 

other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 
TOOTHACH:, Earache, Neuralgia and 


Rheumet:si are all alike relieved, and . 


often perma: -ntly cured. 

PHYSICIANS ot «!I schools who are acquainted with 
Pondc’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physician», 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

ainsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca« 
tarrh (for which it is a specific}, Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Mand.«, Face, aud indeed all manr«r of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 


ard Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions | 


and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 


refreshes, while wonderfully improving the | 


Compiexion. 
TC FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 


out it. It is used by all the leading Livery | 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen | 


in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 

ess or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 

Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

in Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 

Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 

relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 

ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words PFond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it 3 Refuse all 
other tions of Witch Hazel. Thisis 
the article used by Physicians, and in the 

itale of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 

in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMP. 7 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and other 





of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 





HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LIFE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. FIVE 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

ae Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


_C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 








SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Stertwnc Remepy ror DIseEases AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEopDo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 
| cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
| fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
| gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur ®atiis are celebrated for curing 
| eruptions and other diseases of the akin, as 
| well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirab!e 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
| turning gray. 
Clothing and linen used ja the sick room 
| is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 








ping. This is in every respect a superior | contact with the person, prevented by it. 


filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 


the proper of disguised hand wri , he also 
makes vreclalty of Round Hand Writing, both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention to 


Wills, Aesolations Testimoni 
oad Memorials. 
4° Cuampens St. Koom , New Yoru, 


| The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 
| Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20, 


| N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 


i 5 cents extra for cach Cake. 
| “HILL'S WATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 


Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


| €.N. CRIPTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Ay. 3.4. 





New York Mailing Agency. 


) with latest improved ge my Fold ug and Mailin 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas, BRAT)\- ences an 
prietor. 


} Pro, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


| *, 


| WOOLLETT’S 
‘Villas and Cottages, 


| OR 


| Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Suowine PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
+ LOCATIONS, 





Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piute 25.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vq, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 

SRE BAD. onccsce cccsicnseses oe cocccsce Ee 

—— = > | ———$——— — 


CONTENTS. 


ose" VILLAS. 


1 Prater 1, Basement, Istand 2d etory plansa@ 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PiatE 2. Perspective view. 


2 Puate 3. Pers ve view, Frame Villagt 
House, Plans similar to Design No, 1. 

3 Puate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Puatre 56. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

z Piate 6. Perspective view. 

4 Puate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Briel 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. : 

4 PLATE 8, ve view. 

6&6 Prate 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

5 Pate 10. Front elevation. 

6 Puare 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

6 Pare 12. Perspective view. 

7 Pare 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 

7 Plate 14. Front elevation. 

8 Pilate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plana 
Gimilar to Design 7. » 

9 Pilate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 

9 Plate 17. Perspective view. 

10 Plate 18. ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 


Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Plate 2. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10, 
12 Plate 21. Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
| Plate 22. Perspective view. 


COTTAGES. 


Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
©. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage, 
Plans same as Design 13. 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 27. Front elevation 
Plate 28, Perspective view. 
Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
tage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 30. Perspective view. 
Plat: 3I. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate 
late 34. Perspective view. 
Plats 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 36. Perspective view. 
Plate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Demgn 7. 
Plate 39. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
10 =~ Plate 40. Perspective view. 
Address 
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REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: LicgHT RUNNING, SMOOTH, NOISELESS, RAPID, 
DURABLE, with perfect Lockxstfrcn, 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 160 pieces. $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7,00 | 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY, 
Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- | 
tion free of charge, Sent C. O, D, or P. O, money or- 
d 


8.50 
200 
8.00 





er. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement 





THE ATLAS | 
Health-Lift, 


The Best in the world. 





28 x 24x 20 
Eastlake style. 


Gymnasium, Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
March 10, 1877. 
W. A. Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift. 
Worcester Mass, 
My Dear Sir: 





Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping | 
the Reminoron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, (874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR, 1876. 





| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
»y ry :™ & i ~*~ 
SHO'T GUNS. 
The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recomunended by those who have used them, 


VEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 


| 
| 18 the best health lift hitherto constructed, 


Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- | 
| gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, 
and invaluable to the Gymnasium, the Academy, and 


The experience gained by nearly three morth’s 
use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 
bles me to say that it not only sxems to be, as expre 
sed by me tome months since, but, in my opinion, i 


Used according to accompanying instructions, I re- 


the Family. 
Very truly yours, 





F. W. LISTER, 
Supt. Gymnasium, Harvard University. 


ea | 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000, 


COMMERCIAL 
Fire Instrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. | 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. | 


M.V. B. FOWLER, Presi tent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 





Secretary. 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 


(Sole Successors to LIGHTE & BRapBurRyY,) 








ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 


| 
ee | 
REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


> ms 2 . 
Armory ¢ Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

281 & 283 Broagway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 

Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arma, 





| Broadway and 5th Avenue, 


FITS, 


Manufacturers of firet clases Pianofortes. Established 
1840. Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 


EPILEPSY, | 
FALLING SICKNESS, 


POSITIVELY CURED, the worst cases of the 
longest standing, by using Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. 
“NO HUMBUG,” IT HAS CURED THOUS- 
ANDS. Will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not benefit. A Sample Boitle free to all addressing 
Drasuee & Co., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. Y. 











e Youcan 
School Teachers:.:::; 
increase your salary by devoting a very small purtioa 
of your leisure time to my interest. I do not expect 
you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you see fit to ; but the service I require 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
from what quarter it comes— 
invaluable to navigators, Far- 
mers can plan their work accor- 
ding to its predictions, It will 
save fifty times its cost in a sin- 
gie season. There is an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination, We 
will send it rrer to any address on receipt of 2. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Phy: icians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 















Beware of Imitations, none genuine without our | 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted PeRFEcr , 


and Revinr e, 


their nearest office to your place, Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at ouR 
RISK. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING, 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


$12 





a day ut home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms freo TRUE & CO,, Augusta, Maize. 


| 


When you order, please state your P. | 
QO, addres, and ment‘on the name of Express Co., and | 


of you is both pleasant and profitable. Full_particn- 
lars free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, | 


Washington, New Jersey. 


. 
B.a, tf! pictyres 
e“u iu c‘u'e>. | 
20 elegant Stereoscopic views of scenery in any part 
| of the United States sent post-paid for $1.00. or 10 for | 
| 50 cents. Good Stereoscope 75 cents. Chromos 10x14 
| inches, 50 cents per doz. Chromo in elegaut gilt frame | 
for 50 cents. Address 
B. C. BARTLETT & CO., Gloucester, New Jersey. | 
day sure made by agents selling ou 
hromos, Crayons, Picturc and Chromo | 
4 sent postpaid for 75 cts, | 
H, BUFFORD’S SONS. 
' 
} 
] 
HELPS THOSE WIIO} 
help themselves, The spirit | 











$10 io $25¢ 


Cards, 100samples worth $ 
Illvstrated Catalogue free. J, 
BOSTON, Eatablished 1830. 


| HEAVE t the judividual ; tu 


o! sell help ts the poot of all genuine crowt 
are well thied maxima, embodying in a amall compass the results of | 
vast human experience, Remember, industry is the foundation and 
building up of Empires. Send 15c. for 136 page Catalogue of Type, 
Presses, &c., to W. Y¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 




















BUCKEYE GELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper an? Tin, mounted 








with the best Rotery Ha» +», for Churckea, 
Schools, Farms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks. etc "uily Warranted, 





Iitustrated Catalogue seut Free. 
Vanvuzew & Tier, 102 &. 24 St., Cincian wth 








| 

YEING,.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrerr, Neruews & Co., Office,5 &T 

John Street. B.anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

| York ; 289 Fulton Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
i Baltimore. 





Street, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, 





Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 


L PENS | 


SPENCERIAN | 
STEE 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’'S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 | —332, and bis other styles 


can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 

Henry HOE, Sole Agent.; 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., V.¥. 














all Statin 
7 
ererte es - 


— 


ALWALA RAM SOR 7 


.. : 


Ms i RMS, CAMDEN en 
NewYork 0 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


= } 


fark Offie 26,J0hn St.» WORT RDF ESRE TONESN, 


= 





perior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 


CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL GLASS 
VAR 


Su 





WARE, 
CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 
Special estimates cheerfully 
Apparatus skilfully repaired by experienced workmen, Send six cents for large 





COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. 
made. 
llustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH S8t., bet. Fulton & Dey Sts., N. Y. 





E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


aot 
) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 
Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
pure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihaneno part- 

ner in business. 











REY NOLD’S 


Reynvld’s Economic 
Memo, Book. 


PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKSAND BOOK BACKS. 
Duplicating Letter Books, 











CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 
END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 


76 Park Place, New York. 





Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance, 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to set them in motion, The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are permanently mag- 
netic as long as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for sale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 

cnmansitiommseeshdliiiain 
t@ THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DI6- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEAKNESS. AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION,. 

Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians an? persons who have been cured, sent free on application. 

Dr, J. Bryan will advise free of charge in rejation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYTAIMN APPLIANCE CoO 
147 &. Fifteenth St., 








Wew Soerlk. 
















